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WITHOUT COST, your own school can have these famous 


” “JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY ART TREASURES” 





This most unusual opportunity comes from the very birth- 
place of James Whitcomb Riley, the Nation’s greatest poet 


THINK OF IT! Without any cost to yourself or pupils, you can easily procure for your school-room the famous 
” bust of James Whitcomb Riley in old ivory and Bixler’s beautiful large oil painting of Riley’s “Old Swimmin’ 
”’ made famous the world over by the Poet’s first and most popular poem written more than thirty years ago 
Both of these valuable adornments for the school-room are recognized universally as standard works of art and are 
now in possession of hundreds of schools throughout the country who are unanimous in their praise of this wonderful 
opportunity. Your own school need not be without them when by our easy plan they can be had Free of all Cost 


READ HOW EASY IT IS 


We will provide any teacher, on request, east of the Mississippi River, with 125 artistic souvenir Riley Pins, or west 
of the Mississippi, 135 Pins. These Pins at only 10 cents each are easily and quickly sold by the pupils among them- 
selves, parents and friends. The pupil selling the most pins will receive a lavishly illustrated book of Riley’s Poems, 
containing the “Old Swimmin’ Hole” and other early poems. 

Send the proceeds from the Pins to the Capital State Bank, Greenfield, Indiana, which as trustee of the Riley 
Statue Fund will place One Dollar of the proceeds to the credit of your school towards the great Riley Statue to be 
erected in the poet’s home town by American school children. We will immediately forward by Prepaid Express the 
famous painting, bust and prize book of poems, identical as described below, and place at the same time the names of 
the teacher and pupils on the Statue Honor Roll. 

The people of your community will become as interested in this school enterprise as the pupils and will gladly 
buy the pins not only to assist the pupils, but also as souvenirs from the very birthplace of James Whitcomb Riley. 

t uS assure you that your pleasure and satisfaction with these two artistic Treasures in your school-room will be 
not only as great as that of the hundreds of teachers who have already procured them, but also as great as the delight 
of all who see them. . 

They could not be purchased from an Art Dealer for many times the proceeds from the Riley Pins and they are 
works of art you will always be proud to have in your school. é ; 

It is impossible to describe or show by the illustrations below all of the artistic beauty and skill displayed in these 
famous treasures, they must be seen to be appreciate< ‘ 

If it is faith you need, a glance at the letters below from Superintendent Larabee of our City Schools, The Capital 
State Bank of our City, and from a few of the hundreds of teachers who have already taken advantage of this splendid 
opportunity will readily convince you that the merit is there : 

TEAcHERS — Can you afford to overlook all this when it comes to your school free of all cost? 


MAIL US THE ATTACHED COUPON NOW. DO NOT SEND ANY MONEY, 
POSTPAID WITH ALL INSTRUCTIONS, 








Our Public School Supt. gives this 
| proposition unqualified endorsement 
To the Teacher: No teacher can afford 
to overlook this great offer. The plan 
outlined makes it an easy matter for any 
school to obtain a beautiful large oil 
painting of Riley’s‘‘Old Swimmin’ Hole,’’ 
in an artistic frame, and an old ivory } 
bust of the famous poet. I can recom- 
mend everything to be just as represented 
and will say to the teachers that it is a 
proposition far out of the ordinary. 
Don’t let it pass. 
(Signed) Frank LARABEE, 
Supt, Greenfield City Schools 








THE RILEY 
BUST 


The bust of Mr. 
Riley is the accom- 
plishment ‘of the 
noted sculptor, J 

land Roop, and 
is recognized as the 
best likeness of the 
poet ever made. 
It is one-half life 
size and artistically 
finishedin old 
ivory, being special- 
ly appropriate for 
schools and libra- 
ries. 


BIXLER’S GENUINE OIL PAINTING OF RILEY’S ‘*O_D SWIMMIN’ HOLE” 


30 x 40 inches and is hand painted by the noted artist, Bixler, 


This beautiful large oil painting of Riley’s “Old Swimmin’ Hole” measures 
11 in genuine oil colors and is identical with the painting that hangs in Mr. 
COUPON : either in natural or sepia tones. They are supplied with an artistic Flemish 

\%, and are of the very highest quality. 
GREENFIELD 7 


iley’s home and hundreds of 
a wealth of deep, rich tones that its real beauty cannot begin to be reproduced in this illustration 

i mission oak 
This striking combination displays the painting in splendid artistic taste. 


James 
Whitcomb 
Riley 


WE WILL IMMEDIATELY SEND THE RILEY PINS 


The Capital State Bank of our city 
makes this statement. 
Tea her W ec 


To the 1 assure every 


ur 
teacher that this exceptional offer is genuine 


In every respect and just as represent 
rhe beautiful large oil painting of Riley's 
“Old Swimmin’ Hole” and splendid life-] 
bust of Mr. Riley are valued possessions, 
worthy a favored place in any school-roon 
We have accepted the trust of holding 
the funds for the Great Riley Statue 
can assure every teacher taking advanta 
of this offer that your dollar will go where 
it is intended and for no other purpose 
CAPITAL STATE BANK 
Greenfield, Indiana 
(Signed) N. C. Brnrorp, Cashier 


THE 
PRIZE 
BOOK OF Fi 
POEMS 


The prize 
book of 
poems for 
the pupil 
selling the 
most Riley 
Pins con- 
tains the 
“Old Swim- 
min’ Hole” 
and many 
other famous 
poems. Itis 
lavish ly il- 
lustrated by 
Will Vawter 
and is a 
beautiful gift 
book. 





SIZE, 30x 40 INCHES 


uch 


nting 
mold 


American School It is full of 
Your choice may be had of a 7 


frame, interlined with a beveled gilt 


ART ASS'N %\ READ THESE VOLUNTARY LETTERS OF APPRECIATION. WE RECEIVE HUNDREDS LIKE THEM. 


Greenfield, Ind. “Ge 
Please send me by re- \\% 
turn mailthe “Riley Pins” \“%, 
to be sold by the pupils at 4, 
Ten Cents Each, and the pro- - 
seeds sent to the Capital Stale 4, 
Bisk of your city, in full payment %) 
of one framed painting, bust and % 
book, to be identical as described, % 
Express Prepaid. One dollar of this 2 
amount is tu be placed inthe Statue fund , 
and the name of the school, pupils and 
teacher to be placed on the Statue Honor Roll. 


We received the beautiful oil painting of the “Old Swimmin’ | 
Hole” and bust of Mr. Riley and are more than pleased 

with them. 

The pins were sold in a very short time and surely no 
teacher can overlook such an opportunity. Wishing 

you success, I am, more pins to sell 
C. C. Jensen, 


Pekin, N. D 


They are the pride of our school and entire community. 


Our Riley Art Treasures have arrived and 
highly pleased is expressing it mildly 
|} condition and pupils from the other grades have ped in to 
admire them with us 
days and the pupils were even disappointed that there were 


Received the “Riley Treasures’’ O. K. and am more than pleased with them. 


Teachers, tell your pupils of this wonderful offer and mail us the « upon to-day. 


to say we are 
They arrived in good 
All the two 


not 


pins were sold in less thar 


Wishing you success, I am 
MATHILDA EMBERTSON 
Fergus Fall Minn 


Think them fine works of Art. 


NELLIE Grant, Maysville, & 


Postafice 2\ GREENFIELD ART ASSOCIATION, 11 Main St., Greenfield, Indiana 


No. of Pupils \ 
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Teach the Thanksgiving and Christmas Stories with 


‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


ORDER TO-DAY 


Do not wait until 
the last of November 
or early December — 
the busiest time in all 


ESPECIALLY 


Send to-day five two- 
cent stamps for our 64 
page Catalogue con- 
taining 1600 miniature 


illustrations, 2 pictures, 
abird picture in natural 
colors and a seven cent 
picture on paper 9 x 12 
inches. 


the year with us — but 
order now. 


(Don’t forget to have 
every pupil learn about 
10 beautiful pictures 
this school year.) 


(The one cent pic- 
tures are 2 to 3 times 
as large as this picture.) 


Ne - 
a —4 
Prrcrms Gornc To CHuacH Boughton 
Send $1.50 for this picture, size 14 by 253, without any margin, and frame it for your schoolroom.) 


These REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS cost only 


One Cent Each 


THANKSGIVING 
Send 25 cents for 25 pictures, each 5} x 8, 
of Pilgrims, and pictures relating to them. 
Let your pupils become familiar with them. 
They teach more than pages of history 
stories. 
CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
For a Christmas Gift for each pupil. 


for 25 or more. Postpaid. 


~- ¥ AWARDED FOUR 
On paper 5} x 8 inches. 


GOLD MEDALS 





CHRISTMAS 


No better month than December for a 
little Picture Study. Send 25 cents for our 
1915 Christmas Set of 25 pictures. Each 
53x8. Notwoalike. Your boys and girls 
will enjoy them. Or send 25 cents for 25 | 
Madonnas, or for Art Booklet, ‘““Madonnas.” | 


GIFTS 

Give each pupil a beautiful picture for 
a Christmas Gift — the Madonna of the 
Chair or the Sistine Madonna or Angel 
Heads, all beautiful and famous. 


Seven beautiful pictures and cover, tied with cord. Ten cents each for 3 or more. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 1, Malden, Massachusetts 


THE SEE AND SAY PHONETIC SERIES 


Sarah Louise Arnold, Dean of Simmons College, 
Elizabeth C. Bonney, and E. F. Southworth 











These books have recently been adopted in Pittsburgh, Washington, Trenton, and 
Syracuse. Over two hundred schools in New York State have adopted these books 
during the past eighteen months, including six of the ten Normal Schools. They 
solve many of the perplexing problems of the primary teacher. 


WHAT SEE AND SAY DOES 


1. It separates the study of phonetics from 
reading, but prepares for all reading. 





2. It gives the child independent power in 


reading very early in his school course. 


3. It develops clear articulation and enun- 
ciation, as weli as correct pronunciation, teaching 
how to correct common speech defects. 


4. It gives the child a solid foundation in the 
minimum essentials of spelling at the end of the 
third school year. 


WHAT EACH BOOK DOES 


BOOK I, SEE AND SAY, teaches 39 of the most common sounds, including the 
consonant and short vowelsounds. It develops a vocabulary of 400 words 
commonly found in primers and first readers and gives the key to the pro- 
nunciation of thousands of other words composed of these sounds. 





BOOK II, SEE AND SAY, teaches 25 additional sounds and develops a 
vocabulary of over 2100 words taken from first and second year reading 
material. When a child has finished Book II he should be able to read any 
second reader, without help. : 


BOOK III, SEE AND SAY, covers the remaining phonetic material neces- 
sary for all word mastery. When a child has completed this book he should 
be prepared for all reading. 





; A TEACHER’S MANUAL accompanies each book of the See and Say Series. These develop the lessons in detail, and pro- 
vide more correlated material for story telling, picture study, seat work, dramatization, games, dictation, and spelling work than 
has ever before been gathered together for the help of primary teachers. These Manuals furnish a liberal ecucation in applied 
primary methods. The list price of each of the Books One, Two and Three is 35 cents, the Teacher’s Manuals, 50 cents each. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


E. F. SOUTHWORTH, Pres. (Incorporated) 


University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


H. E. REED, Vice-Pres. 
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ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS | 


For the glad Christmas Season nothing is so pleasing to the children or to the parents as a public entertain- 
composed entirely of original matter especially written for the purpose, and all are arranged by persons of wide 
features, while all the others contain much material that is appropriate to or can be adapted to such occasions, 


Children’s Speakers 
TINY TOTS SPEAKER. By Misses Rook 


& Goodfellow. Contains more than one 
hundred and fifty pieces of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. 
For the wee ones. Paper, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES. By C. S. 
Griffin. It is a big day for the small per- 
son when he “speaks his piece.”” Here are 
over one hundred short, easy selections, 
mostly new, and all the very best. For 
children of five years. Paper, 15 cents. 


CHILD’S OWN SPEAKER. By E.C. &L. J. Rook. A collection 
of Recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 
leaux. Contains over one hundred pieces, many specially written 
forthis book. For children of six years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. A veritable 
storehouse of short rhymes and brief paragraphs adapted to the 
age when the aspiring speaker first selects his 





HOW TO CELEBRATE THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS. By 
Alice M. Kellogg. The real jolly spirit of the great holidays is in 
every page. Complete programs for Christmas and autumn. For 
children from five to fifteen years. Price, 25 cents. 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. By Alice M. Kellogg. Here 
are gathered together carols, new and quaint, plays, tableaux, and 
charades. Besides, there are many plans for Christmas parties. 
All new and novel. For children from five to fifteen years. Price, 
25 cents. 


NEW YEAR AND MIDWINTER EXERCISES. By Alice M. Kellogg. 
This book contains drills, exercises, plays for celebrating winter 
holidays and birthdays, programs for parties for this trying season 
of the year. For children from ten to fifteen years. Price, 25 cents, 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Willis N. Bugbee. Brimful 
of original dialogues, drills, tableaux, pantomimes, parades, medleys, 
etc. Not a dull or uninteresting piece in the whole collection. 
For children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 


Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Panto- 





own piece. For children of seven years. Paper 


binding, 15 cents. 
LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W. 


Shoemaker. A superior collection of recitations B 
for little people, mostly in verse and from four | j. a 
to twenty lines. For children of nine years. 


Paper binding, 15 cents. 
PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M. Kellogg. 


This volume contains 200 carefully selected pieces 
for just that age when the child’s natural diffidence 
makes the right piece very necessary. For chil- 
dren of ten years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By FE. C. & 
L. J. Rook. This book is composed of bright, 
cheery, and wholesome recitations by the most 

pular authors. For children of twelve years. 
INoer, 15 cents. 


scenery. 


Shoppers,”’ 
PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kel- 


logg. Upward of seventy recitations of excep- 
tional merit. Longfellow, Lewis Carroll, Bryant, 
Farrar, Heine, Saxe, are among the contributors. 
For children of thirteen years. Paper binding, 
15 cents. 





Among the good things in 
the book are: 
‘“*Mrs. Mason’s 
Poodle,”’ “‘ What Became of 
the Dinner,”’ ‘‘ Renting the 
Pickaninnies,’ 
Pa Plays Football,’ ‘The 
Deacon’s Spotted Calf.”’ 


Paper binding, 25 cents 


mimes, Tambourine and Fan Drills, Tableaux, 


JOLLY etc. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper, 


DIALOGUES 


Willis N. Bugbee. This 
esh entertainment 
material by an author of 
wide experience. All the 
dialogues are humorous. All 
are very easy to do and they 
are adapted to the use of 
children from eight years 
old up. The costumes and Rook. 
scenery are all of the sim- 
plest: most of the entertain- 
ments can be given without 


25 cents. 


EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. Composed of a number of original 
and simple plays, short comedies, and other at- 
tractive entertainments, all easily produced. For 
children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 
25 cents. 


DRILLS AND MARCHES. By E. C. & L. J. 
Everything specially prepared for this 
volume. Contains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill 
and March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, etc. Suc- 
cess of every drill assured. For children of five 


‘“‘ Christmas to fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


Humorous Speakers and Dia- 
logues, Drills, Tableaux, 
Monologues, etc. 

GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. 


** Johnny’s 








YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. An 
excellent collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the vari- 
ous needs of young people’s entertainments. For children of fourteen 
years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Contains 
a hundred short declamations, every one of which has been tested. 
For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


Children’s Dialogues 
PEOPLE’S DIALOGUES. By Clara J. Denton. All new 


d original. Everything bright and fresh. For special days and 
seasons as well as for general occasions. For children of ten years. 


Paper binding, 25 cents. 
PRACTICAL DIALOGUES. By Amos M. Kel- 


logg. A varied, well-balanced book, which 
teaches young people something worth while, 
and provides also for a laugh at the right 
place. The dialogues are all simple and easily 


learned. For children of twelve years. Paper 
binding, 25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Everything written for this 
volume. One of the best books in print. For 
children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 
cents. 











By Henry Firth Wood. Many of the pieces 
make their first appearance in this volume, while a number 
of others are Original creations of the compiler. No reader wishing 
to keep abreast of the times can afford to be without this book. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. One of the most popular humorous recitation books 
published. Every piece is a gem, and there is not a coarse one 
among them. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALECT. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Contains selections in all dialects, such as Irish, 
Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc., representing all phases of senti 
ment, the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic, Paper binding, 
30 cents. 


COMIC DIALOGUES. By John R. Dennis. This is the ‘“some- 
thing real funny” that young people like; but there is nothing coarse 
in it. The dialogues are suitable for school and church use by two 
to a dozen children. Some of them are Innocents Abroad, Artist’s 
Dream, Aunt Dinah and Columbus, Strictly Confidential, etc. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 
CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. Doubtless the 


best all-round dialogue book in print, adapted as it is to the 
Sunday-school or day-school, to public and to private entertainments. 


Each dialogue specially written. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid 
Our 160 page catalogue of Books, Plays and Teachers’ Aids 


THE PENN PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


ment. 


But just where to get the material is a serious problem. These books solve it. 


Many of them are 


experience in preparation of entertainment books. A number of them are devoted exclusively to Christmas 
They contain readings, recitations, dialogues, drills, marches, tableaux, pantomimes, monologues, and plays. 


SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. By Alice 
M. Kellogg. For each warm weather holiday, including May Day, 
Memorial Day, Closing Day, there are ten to thirty new suggestions. 
Tableaux, pantomimes, recitations, marches, drills, songs, and special 
programs provide exactly the right kind of material. Paper, 30 cents. 


HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. All the dialogues are clean, bright, and taking, and 
sure to prove most successful in their presentation. For any 
ordinary stage or platform. Easy costume. Paper binding, 30 
cents. 


CLASSIC DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
Contains scenes and dialogues selected with the greatest care from 
the writings of the best dramatists. It is rarely, if ever, that such 
a collection is found in one volume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


STERLING DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. The dialogues 
in this book were chosen from a large store of material, the contri- 
butions having been received from the best qualified writers in this 


field of literature. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


HOLIDAY SELECTIONS. By Sara S. Rice. 
These selections are especially adapted to 
Christmas, New Year, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Easter,Arbor Day, 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanks- 
giving, etc. Price, 30 cents. 


HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Charles C. Shoemaker. It contains many 
original exercises, dialogues, and novel 
entertainments suitable especially to the 
Christmas Holidays as well as to Easter, 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanks- 
giving, etc. Price, 30 cents. 


ENTERTAINMENTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. By Clara J. Denton. 
For each holiday there are two or more features —diaJogues, drills, 
motion songs, exercises, plays. Among the days provided for are 
New Year’s, Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Valentine’s Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, Arbor Day, Decoration Day, Flag Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, Easter and 

Christmas. Paper bi , 30 cents. 


By 








MODEL DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. 
Every dialogue is full of life and action. It is 
composed of the best contributions of more than 
thirty of the leading writers, and is so varied 
as to suit all grades of performers. Paper 


binding, 30 cents. 


STANDARD DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander 
Clark, A. M. In variety of subject and adap- 
tation to Occasion this book has special points 
of merit, and the dialogues are both interest- 
ing and instructive. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander 
Clark, A. M. Contains much good material for 
the young folks and older people, and furnishes 
a great range and diversity of sentiment. Paper 


binding, 30 cents. 
POPULAR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. 


Provision is made for young and old, grave 
and gay. ‘The subjects are well chosen, and 
the dialogues full of life and sparkle. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Alice M. 
Kellogg. More than fifty new ideas. Among 


national 





NUMBER FORTY 


One Hundred 
Choice Selections 


The new volume in a 
famous series of recitation 
books. This number is pre- 
pared by a public reader of 
reputation, Prof. 
Henry Gaines Hawn. 
book contains one hundred 
pieces, prose 
humor and pathos, adapted 
for all ages and occasions. 

Among the authors repre- 
sented are: Kipling, Mase- 
field, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Austin Dobson, Victor Hugo, 
Ellis Parker Butler, 
Carman, Dorothy Dix, 
Bryant, S. E. Kiser. 


Paper binding, 30 cents 


EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. 
Contains a wide variety of new and original 
dialogues expressly prepared for this work by a 
corps of especially qualified writers. Paper 

ing, 30 cents. 

SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. By 
John H. Bechtel. A volume especially prepared 
for college use and containing a superior collec- 
tion of short prose extracts from the leading 
orators and writers of all ages and nations. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 


TEMPERANCE SELECTIONS. For Readings and 
Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. This collec- 
tion comprises speeches from the most eminent 
clergymen, lecturers, and writers of the century, 
and contains good, stirring recitations, adapted to 
every kind of temperance occasion. Paper bind- 
ing, 30 cents. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SELECTIONS. For Readings 
and Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. An ex- 
cellent collection of 150 pieces, suited to Sunday- 
school Concerts, Christian Endeavor Societies, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, Anniversary 


Occasions, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


The 
and poetry, 


Bliss 








them are a Sifter Drill, Ribbon March with 
Grouping and Posing, Hatchet Drill, Pink Rose Drill, Zouave 
Drill, Wreath Drill and March, Glove Drill, Tambourine Drill. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


IDEAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Morton. A collection of en- 
tirely new and original drills, into which many unique features are 
introduced. Nearly one hundred diagrams. Among the more 
popular and pleasing drills are the Brownie Drill, Taper Drill, 
Maypole Drill, Rainbow Drill, Tennis Drill, Easter Drill, Ring 
Drill, and Scarf Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary searcher after new and 
novel material for entertainments will, upon seeing this book, ex- 
claim, “I have found it” — found just what is wanted for use in 
Day-school, Sunday-school, at Church Socials, at Teas and other 
Festivals, or for Parlor Amusement. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M. Kellogg. Almost every 
week in the school year has its birthday of a national hero or a 
great writer. Washington, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Browning, and Emerson are among those that the chil- 
dren learn about here, and the great holidays are not fo gotten. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS. By Rosamond Livingstone McNaught. 
Sunday Schools, Day Schools, the Home Circle, all demand good 
material for Christmas. This book contains just what is wanted. 
Every piece is absolutely new, not a single one having been pre- 
viously published. It contains nothing but Christmas Recitations 
™ prose and poetry, suited to young and old. Price, 30 cents. 


to any address upon receipt of price 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. Com- 
posed of originally prepared responsive exercises, dramatized Bible 
stories, dialogues, recitations, etc., adapted to all kinds of exercises 
connected with Sunday-school work. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


MONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By Misses Rook and 
Goodfellow. There is no better way to raise money for church, 
school, or benevolent purposes than by means of entertainments. 
This unique volume contains a great abundance of new and original 
material especially prepared for just such occasions. Paper bind- 
ing, 30 cents. 

TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. The features 
contained in this attractive volume are adapted alike to Parlor En- 
tertainments, School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on the Ama- 
teur Stage. Much was specially written, and all is eminently 


adapted to the purpose. per binding, 30 cents. 


SKETCHES, SKITS AND STUNTS. By John T. McIntyre. Good 
vaudeville material is hard toget. This book 
contains an abundance of the best, all written 
to order by one who knows how to do it well. 
There are jokes, monologues, dialogues, stories, 
songs, sketches, parodies, and short farces. 
Paper binding, bo cents. 

SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By B. 
L. C. Griffith. The plays differ widely in 
character, thus affording an unusual variety. 
The scenery required isin no instance difficult, 
the situations are always ingenious, and the 
plots are such as to hold the attention of an 
audience from the beginning to the end. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 








is sent with every order or mailed free upon reques. 


924 Filbert Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY 


Anewsupplementary reader for the 
second school year. A new book in 
the Boy Blue Series by Mary Frances 
Blaisdell, which includes “ Twilight 
Town,” “Cherry Tree Children,” “Polly 
and Dolly,” “Boy Blue and His 
Friends,”**Tommy Tinker’s Book,” and 
“Pretty Polly Flinders.” All by Mary 
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each volume, 40 cents. All are for 
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Why I Do This: 


I have undertaken to introduce the famous Johann Faber Pencils 
—the Lafayette No. 477 — into every school and home through 
the co-operation of school children. I want to make it easy and 
worth-while for the teachers to help me, by giving the New Era 
Pencil Sharpener FREE to every class-room. I will send 


4 Doz. Faber Pencils 


for the Coupon Below 


Senp No Money. Just send the Coupon properly filled out, and 
the pencils will be sent to you all charges prepaid. This pencil — 
the Lafayette No. 477 — is the most popular of the whole Faber 
line. They are the smoothest pencils made, glide over the paper 
easily, and are preferred everywhere by teachers, business men and 
bookkeepers. Finished in fine cedar, hexagonal in shape, polished, 
each with an excellent eraser. Sold in all stationery stores for 5 
cents each. I send you with the pencils sufficient announcement 
cards to give one with a pencil to each pupil. Have each pupil sell a 
Pencil at 5 cents each to their friends or parents, and when sold 
send me the $2.40 collected and I will send you the $2 New 
Era Pencil Sharpener, all charges prepaid. 


C. E. SMITH & CO, 450-4th Ave., New York , 


Please send me the 4 dozen Johann Faber pencils, 
which I will give tomy pupils tosellasperyourplan. | 
When sold I agree tosendy u $2.40forwhichIam ! 
to receive the guaranteed New Era Pencil Sharp- 
ener. 
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The New Era Never Gets Dull 
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made. Never gets dull. Saves time, pencils and annoyance. 
Does not soil the fingers. Always ready, always handy. C 
used in every part of the class-room. Six inches high, made of 
strong metal, nickel plated. Will last for years. Thousands in 


use in school-rooms, colleges, libraries and business offices. 


fine Pencil Points it makes. 
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Using Common Sense in Pre- 


senting Pictures to Children 
Charles R. Rosenberg, Jr. 


“The value of pictures in composition work has been 
greatly overestimated,” declared a teacher in a country 
school the other day. “A lecturer at Teachers’ Insti- 
tute urged us to use pictures and assured us that we should 
be very agreeably surprised by the results. Instead, 
I have been keenly disappointed. 

“T bought a set of six pictures and so far have used three 
of them. As a result of the first picture the children 
handed in some of the best compositions I have ever re- 
ceived, and I flattered myself that my composition prob- 
lem was solved. But I was soon disillusioned. The 
next two pictures were flat failures. I suppose the novelty 


had worn off. 
“The first picture,” she continued, in response to a 
question, “was that of a mail carrier delivering mail; the 


second showed a lighthouse keeper ascending to his post; 
and the third was a view of a policeman escorting a little 
girl across a busy street.” 

Without realizing it, she had given the solution of her 
own problem. She had betrayed the fact that she had 
not used common sense in her picture work. The first 
picture had given excellent results. The reason becomes 
clear upon just a little reflection: it dealt with a subject 
with which the children were familiar. The children who 
attended the school in question probably saw the rural 
mail-carrier every day of their lives, and, in consequence, 
their minds were well stocked with ideas concerning the 
subject of the picture. To borrow a phrase from the 
psychologists, they had an excellent “apperceptive basis.” 
Small wonder that they handed in the best compositions 
their teacher had ever received. 


A little questioning developed the fact that the school 
was located in an inland town many hundred miles from 
the sea. Who could reasonably expect these children to 
write anything about a lighthouse or its keeper? To 
assign such a subject to children thus located was indeed 
poor judgment. 

The same applies to the picture of the policeman and 
the busy street. These children living on farms or in 
a country town, in all probability, had never seen either a 
policeman or a city street. How ridiculous to ask them 
to write a composition on those subjects! 

Use common sense in your picture work! Do not show 
your boys and girls a picture of something altogether 
foreign to their experience and then expect them to write 
good compositions about it. Show them pictures of 
things with which they are reasonably familiar, or at 
least of things about which they may reasonably be ex- 
pected to have some clear and definite concepts. If you 
had never seen or heard of a church, do you think you 
could write a readable composition about churches, simply 
on the strength of a picture? Of course you couldn’t. 
Neither could your pupils. 
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How Expressive English is Secured in Seattle Primary Schools 


Susan M. Kane 


EVOTION to language to the neglect of other One may photograph the pupils at work, at play, in groups 
subjects is not the reason that the pupils of the in dramatization, or give examples of their finished work, 
Seattle schools show marked ability in originality but neither camera nor words will reveal the distinctive 
of expression, power of invention, a capable appre- feature that has developed a vital power that is felt in every 
ciation of literary values, and are able to make pointed class-room —an ideal spiritual and, at the same time. 
criticisms that have no suggestion of faultfinding or censure. natural condition which makes one feel that he went to 








‘Mary Had a Little Lamb.” Second Grade, Main Street School 








Preparation for Oral Language, “Grand Turk and Nimble.” Third Grade, Beacon Hill Schoo 





Preparation for Oral Language, ‘‘ Grand Turk and Nimble.’”’ Third Grade, Main Street School 











school at the wrong time and place. 

Full and free expression can come only 
through imitation, and experience is the 
basic principle recognized in the work of 
teaching the child to express himself effec- 
tively. For that reason oral expression 
has a large place in the daily programs. 
Much stress is placed upon the value of 
the story, poem, fairy tale, fable, legend, 
myth, narrative and description as models in 
expression — unfailing sources on which 
to draw to lead the child to observe how 
others express themselves in correct lan- 
guage forms. 

The material chosen as models is withi 
the child’s understanding. It portrays 
interests that he can appreciate. It re- 
veals experiences that he has met, trials 
that he has withstood, and pleasures that 
he has énjoyed. It is also material which 
has so influenced English literature that a 
knowledge of it is necessary to the highest 
appreciation of literary masterpieces. 

These models of expression are presented 
in such a manner that all of their powers 
are brought out. Their play of forces make 
indelible impressions that become guides 
in conduct, and their literary content be- 
comes a part of the child’s mental life, 
creating a power to recall experiences and 
arouse imagination until a flow of thought 
and feeling is developed which is individual 
and, what is of great importance, is signi- 
ficant to the child himself. 

Teaching principles are not violated in 
the presentation of this language material, 
yet the spirit of freedom and individuality 
which influences its development is as un- 
constrained as play. When a. selection 
is presented it is told and retold by the 
teacher or read and reread by the pupils 
in the most expressive way. No selection 
is ever used that does not give the pupils 
something to think and talk about. It is 
discussed freely. Skilful, pointed, and 
systematic questioning leads the children 
to think their own thoughts and express 
them in their own language, thereby es- 
tablishing a relationship between pupils, 
and between pupils and teacher that is 
fascinating to see. 

During the discussion the technical de- 
velopment of the story is brought out. As 
there are no irrelevant questions, an irre- 
levant answer is seldom heard. The char- 
acters in the story are selected. Their 
distinguishing characteristics are noted. 
Their contrasts are dwelt upon. The cir- 
cumstance which brought each character 
into prominence in the story is discovered. 
What the actors said in the various situa- 
tions in which they were placed is repeated. 
The places mentioned are described clearly. 
The events are given in their sequence. 
Ever the child is called upon to interpret, de- 
scribe and realize, through the blending 
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of his own ideas, experiences, feelings, and 
emotions with those expressed in the model, 
so that when the time for its dramatization 
arrives the pupils are keen to express 
themselves. 

The same skilful questioning guides the 
pupils in determining to whom the parts 
shall be assigned and the setting. But . 
when the play is given there are no exact 
words for a certain character to say, no 
definite thing for him to do. Each child 
lives and feels the part he is taking. After 
the presentation of the drama, the questions 
asked and the criticism often bring out an 
entirely new cast of characters and new 
interpretation of the story with the dialogue 
naturally, readily and fittingly given. 

The content of the story having been 
thus assimilated the children are now 
ready for an oral expression of it. This is 
never a test of memory. Opportunities 
are given for many reproductions, but 
when a pupil is called upon the criticism 
of his predecessor has intimated or deter- 
mined the purpose of his recitation. If 
clear cut descriptions of characters or situa- 
tions have not been given, his purpose is 
to make them clear. If the story has been 
advanced with the words and, and then, 
the value of the words, while, meanwhile, 
during, after, and before, according to the 
situation, has been made clear to the class 
and the purpose of repetition will be to 
eliminate the objectionable words and to 
choose fitting ones. 

Using the selection as a model in con- 
ception, theme, number of characters, situa- 
tions and motive, teacher and pupils now 
produce a story. Positive and discrimi- 
nating thought on the part of the pupils is required as 
they contribute to its construction. Finally pupils invent 
original endings for the story produced. 

The study of form has been secondary in all this work 
of converting the content of the model into the child’s 
mental life. Before he is required to write a story of his 
own the form in which the author put his thoughts and the 
thoughts of others is given marked attention. 

A class in fourth grade language was observed during the 
lessons which prepared them for a test in putting into 
correct form a written lesson modeled after the fable, “The 
Fox and the Grapes.” 

The paragraph was the chief consideration in form in the 
lesson. The teacher read the fable, suggesting that the 
pupils give their attention to the number of parts in it. 
Questions and answers followed which brought out these 
facts: 

There are four parts to the fable. 

In the first paragraph some one sees something. 


_ In the second, he says something that shows he wanted 
it. 





In the third, he tries to get it and fails. 

In the fourth, he says something disagreeable. 

The class was then required to produce a fable in four 
parts the title of which should be “‘ The Cat and the Mouse.” 

After a moment’s quiet thought a pupil went before the 
class and the others questioned him. 

“What is your fable to be about?” 

“The Cat and the Mouse.” 

“How many parts are there to be in your fable?” 

“Four.” 

“What is the first part about?” 

“Where the cat saw the mouse.” 

“What is the second part to be about?” 

“The cat will show that she wants the mouse.” 

z What will the third part be about?” 

“How the cat tried to get it and failed.” 


Preparation for Oral Language. “Story of a Mouse.” Third Grade, Latona Schoul 
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“Story of Ulysses.” Fourth Grade, Main Street School 


“What is the fourth part to be about?” 

“The cat will walk away and say something.” 

The pupils listened with keen attention to see if the out- 
line was fulfilled. These were the exact words of the child’s 
production. 

At midnight a cat went out to a barn. 

She saw a mouse in a hole, and said, ‘‘What a fine mouse! 
I will try to get it.” 

The cat sprang to get it. The mouse ran into the hole. 
The cat could not reach it. 

She walked away, saying, “I do not want that mouse. 
It is too small for me to bother with.” 

Commendations were given first. The pupils agreed 
that the work was well done, but that there was little new 
or original expresson in it. The teacher asked the pupil 
to tell again what his second paragraph was to be about 
and if the class thought its requirements had been fulfilled. 
Most of the pupils thought they had. One, however, 
was sure they had not been and he was asked to produce 
a fable following the first pupil’s outline. His production 
follows. 

One night a cat saw a fine mouse near a hole in a barn. 

She thrust out her tongue and winked her eyes. 

She went slyly round a corner. Sneaking close to the 
hole she waited for a moment. Suddenly she sprang at 
the mouse. The mouse was too quick for her and darted 
into the hole. 

The cat walked away, saying, “I do not want that mouse. 
He has many bones, but not much meat.” 

The pupil was commended for seeing the point in the 
outline which the author of it had overlooked and also for 
his choice of words, clearly suggesting the character and 
action of the cat. 

The pupils were then asked to suggest titles for a fable 
which they should write. The class was composed largely 
of Japanese children. Their fondness for flowers may have 

(Continued on page 595) 
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Keeping Young in the School-room 


A Superintendent’s Wife 


depends on the same general principles that tend 
toward youth in any other walk of life. 

I think we agree that good health is of first im- 
portance. The brain cannot do its best work, or the 
nerves control evenly if they are underfed or irritated by 
pain or fatigue. Few of us are blessed with perfect health, 
but we can all do a great deal to conserve and improve the 
health we have. A few simple rules as to breathing, bath- 
ing, diet and open air exercise can be observed by most of 
us free of cost. Perhaps we should value some of these 
privileges more if they were not free. Suppose some pleas- 
ant walk in your neighborhood were suddenly shut off 
and an entrance fee charged, wouldn’t it at once be more 
appreciated? We think that if we could have access to 
the Atlantic City Boardwalk, we would let the ocean 
breezes blow the cobwebs out of our brains an? the kink 
out of our tempers every day, but would we? The pure 
country air of our own hills will do the same for us if we 
only give it a chance. We often feel that we cannot spare 
the time; but a rested and refreshed brain works so much 
faster and better than a tired one, that the time for a 
walk is easily made up in that way. Or if we are really 
too tired to walk, perhaps we can drink in the air on the 
porch or before an open window. 

Do we put too many hours on preparation? Success 
does not lie that way, neither does youth. The principal 
of an efficient system of schools says that when it is a ques- 
tion of appearing at school in the morning with unprepared 
lessons, or with body, mind, and spirit too tired and heavy 
to be flexible, he prefers unprepared lessons. If the teacher 
is too sick or weary to present the lesson in an animated, 
cheerful way, no amount of knowledge can make the les- 
son a success. It is the tired nerves that are over-sensitive 
to the little happenings in the school-room that ought never 
to be noticed. It is a great misfortune to see too much. 

A teacher who had graduated from college near the head 
of her class held a position in a high school. She worked 
on her lessons every night until twelve, and gave her 
Saturdays and Sundays to reading and preparation. She 
said she was jealous of any activity or diversion that took a 
minute from her work. She criticised with !minutest care 
every paper handed in by every pupil, although her princi- 
pal repeatedly advised her to examine only a few of each 
group, occasionally going over an entire set of papers. 
But she was so rigid and exacting that the minds of the 
children unconsciously closed against her and she could 
get no response. Her pupils dropped out one by one. 
She was a failure. Her successor was a normal graduate 
who stood only a good medium in her class because she 
said she refused to sacrifice good health to high averages. 
She came to her work with a buoyant spirit, a clear brain, 
a sympathetic attitude toward the boys and girls, and her 
success was immediate. She tramped, she played tennis, 
she danced with her pupils, and she had the fine art of 
mingling with them in a jolly, sociable way, without losing 
any of her control in the class-room. She is now a college 
graduate and a member of a normal school faculty, and 
she has worked her way without losing either health or 
buoyancy. 

Safeguarding the health in this way also lessens the 
chance of loss by actual illness. But when sickness does 
overtake us, the wise way and the economical way usually is 
to yield, and to take time to recover health and strength 
before taking up the work again. One teacher considers it 
worth her while to procure a substitute and take a few 
days’ rest now and then, in order to prevent illness. We 
should be angry if we saw a load put on a sick horse before 
he had recovered; but we are not always as considerate 
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of our bodies. The work can go on a few days without us, 
It is unfortunate to get the notion that the world will stop 
going round if we don’t push every minute. 

Another source of eternal youth closely related to good 
physical health is good mental health — good spirits, 
“Get on good terms with your job.” If you don’t like 
children, and really feei that you are not adapted to teach- 
ing, resign; have the courage to enter some other field 
of work as soon as possible. But if you have decided for 
teaching, then get as much fun out of it for yourself and the 
children as you can. Dr. Balliet says, “The more you can 
get the spirit of fun into your work, the better the quality 
of the work.” And if we look around us we find that the 
men and women who are doing the hardest and the most 
successful work, are men and women who have kept alive 
in their hearts the spirit of fun and of play. \ 

Some days seem to have more disagreeable happenings 
than others; but there are bright spots in each day, and 
we ought at least to show as much judgment as plants do 
when they turn toward the light. 

One of the finest women connected with our schools, and 
one of our truly young teachers, although she has cele- 
brated many birthdays, and the world has not dealt zently 
with her, always brings something pleasant with her out 
of the day’s work. The class had a specially pretty paint- 
ing lesson, or a boy who has tried so hard has raised his 
averages; perhaps they had some fun over a new story or 
some mother has sent a plant for the window — trifles 
all, but most of our days are made up of small things and 
she has learned to carry the pleasant trifles in her memory. 
It is the small drops of oil that make even large machinery 
run smoothly. This doesn’t mean that she shirks the dis- 
agreeable. She meets unpleasant duties squarely and with 
a firm hand; but once over, she forgets them. The chil- 
dren recognize the human, fun-loving element in her and 
the result is a comradeship that is a very healthy form of 
admiration and love. 

When Alice Freeman Palmer asked a room full of slum 
children what she should talk about, a little girl said, “Tell 
us how to be happy.” It was a blistering hot day, the 
room was in a very unlovely part of New York City, and 
she was asked to give these unkempt and almost unfriended 
children a recipe for happiness. She gave them three rules, 
impressing on them that they must not skip a day or the 
rules wouldn’t work. The rules were: 


1 Commit something good to memory every day. 

2 Do something for somebody every day. 

3 Look for something pretty every day, and look at it 
long enough to let it make you happy. 


At the end of a hot and trying week she met the children 
again. “Idoneit! Idone it!” cried one little girl eagerly. 
When she was called on to tell them all how she had done 
it, she said, “I kept the three rules and I didn’t skip a day. 
One day it rained and it rained and the baby was sick and I 
just couldn’t go out and I thought sure I was going to skip. 
I was standin’ at the window most cryin’ and I saw—I 
saw a sparrow takin’ a bath in the gutter that goes round the 
top of the house, and he had on a black tie, and he was 
handsome and I looked at him until I was happy.” 

A very essential factor in keeping young is to keep grow- 
ing — to keep adding new interests and getting new view- 
points. Too many of us are set in a very definite mold by 
the time we are thirty. There is always something new 
totake up. It may not always be what we would select, but 
any new interest that is not really harmful is better than 
stagnation. Perhaps this year it is not possible to go to a 
summer school, or even to many teachers’ conventions. 
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All right — growth need not always be professional. You 
can do systematic reading or perhaps join a class in metal 
work, or dancing, or forestry. 

If you are teaching in the country you have probably 
some distance to walk to school —a fine opportunity to 
learn something about the stones and rocks, the trees, the 
few little wild animals, and especially the birds. These 
latter, and the trees, are much more easily studied in winter 
than in summer, and are fully as beautiful. To them you 
will very naturally add the wild flowers in the spring. If 
you are not fortunate enough to teach in the country, you 
perhaps have a foreign speaking pupil who will be glad to 
teach you to speak and to count in her language. Learn it 
by all means. You will keep your brain awake and at the 
same time win her. 

There is another side to it, too. One of our teachers has 
lately taken up bench work in the manual training build- 
ing. She planned an entire hour vainly trying to get an 
even surface to a board. At the end of the period she said, 
“] think every teacher ought to learn something new each 
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winter, if only so that we remember how it feels to try one’s 
best and yet fail.” 


Perhaps the best way to grow professionally is by attend- 
ing teachers’ conventions and summer schools. The in- 
struction is usually very helpful; but no matter how fine 
the instructor nor how conscientious the student, the great- 


est benefit is gained outside the class-room. The inspira- 


tion that comes from a group of teachers all working toward 
greater efficiency, the breadth of view derived from com- 
paring ideas and experiences in the work, the recreations, 
new friendships formed, all help to broaden our views and 
open new avenues for work and encouragement, and give 
us a wider horizon. 

Keeping young, as we all know very well, is not a ques- 
tion of the number of candles our birthday cake holds, 
or the gray hairs our mirror shows. It goes far behind 
that, to the spirit of things that Rabbi Ben Ezra felt when 
he said: 

Grow old along with me — 
The best is yet to be. 





Children Give “A Thanksgiving Festival” 





A Thanksgiving Festival 


These first grade children in Newton, Mass., are giving “‘A Thanksgiving Festival,’’ published in PRrimARY EpucatTion, November, 1914, 
Their teacher, Mrs. Kathyrn Taylor, writes that the play was a marked success. 





Letter Writing 


Here is the method of presenting letter writing in the 
first grade used in the Horace Mann School of New York 
City. The letter, as given below, is the first written work 
of the year. 


Dear Mother, 
I love you. 
Mary. 


This letter is written on the blackboard by the teacher and 
the pupils are told that as soon as they can write it without 
4 copy, they may post it. . 


Method 
The word Mother is written on the board in a large, free 


hand. The children trace the word in the air with the same 
free arm movement. The word is erased. Several children 
go to the board and try to write it from memory. Letters 
that give trouble are worked on individually until the word 
can be easily written. Each word is taken up in a similar 
manner. When a child can write the whole letter on the 
board — 


Dear Mother, 
I love you. 


and sign his name, he is given paper on which to write it. 
Much attention is given to good writing position and to 
freedom of movement. 
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Fourth Grade Reading Lessons 


Lewis S. Mills 


Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education 


(Book rights reserved) 


INCREASING THE VOCABULARY 


N many school systems the progress in reading by the 
pupils of grades one and two is not sustained in grade 
three and especially in grade four. There are two 
reasons for this: 

1 The methods of teaching reading in grade four in 
most schools do not tend to adequate speed in the increase 
of vocabulary. 

2 Insufficient attention is given to the content and to 
the meaning and use of the words. The reading tends to 
become an exercise in word calling. 

The suggestions given under Grade Four Reading in the 
October number of Primary Epucation for informational 
reading will, if carried out for one period per day during the 
year, materially aid in the matter of content. For aid 
toward an increase in vocabulary and the meaning and use 
of words the three following points may be considered: 


1 PuHonic Work 

During the first weeks of school in grade four there should 
be a full review of all the common phonograms and of the 
phonic drills. This should be very largely individual work 
similar to the Weaver slip system in teaching music. If 
each pupil can go through the work and the drills with 
clear, distinct and correct articulation it is not necessary 
to spend much time on the phonic work. If there is any 
general failure, time should be taken to remedy the matter. 


Nore It seems to be a common belief among teachers that a thor- 
ough mastery of phonetic work by the teacher is essential for teachers 
of grade one only, possibly for grade two. Where fourth grade teach- 
ers are experts in this work there is clearer and more distinct articu- 
lation by their pupils. 


The phonic chart as printed in the January PRIMARY 
Epucation, 1915, under “Connecticut Method of Teaching 
Reading,” includes practically every phonic family and 
forms the best possible basis for the above drills. 

When the class has mastered the phonic work as indi- 
cated it is wise to place special emphasis on the following 
for a time: 


a_ By presenting sentences or phrases for quick recogni- 
tion. (These may be on the blackboard or on cardboard.) 
Examples of sentences for this purpose: 


‘*Welcome, Strangers! Welcome!” 
“You are jesting, father!” 


Examples of phrasés for this purpose: 


“in the heart of Bavaria.” 
“a shrewd little boy.” 


b By the use of full sentences repeated after the teacher 
or from memory: 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — roll! 
— Byron 


Stanch friends are we, well tried and strong. 
— Thaxter 


c The application of the above in oral reading before 
the class or school. 


It is well to have each pupil select some prose or poetry 
occasionally on which the pupil practices for the purpose 
of rendering it well before the school. 

Clear, full tones and accurate reproduction of the sounds 


in the words should be insisted on in reading as much as 
in an accurate rendering of a measure of music. 
equally marred by any slight defects. 

In our work drills on the above are given daily under 
“Correct Form Drills” as found on the daily program as 
printed in the September number of Primary Epvucarioy, 


Both are 


2 Worp Dritts 

In grades one and two, sometimes in grade three, the 
regular word drills are extensively used. In this way the 
new vocabulary is established and made more or less per- 
manent. In the fourth grade and above, too many teach- 
ers largely omit the word drills. Pupils read in turn, the 
mistakes are corrected either as the pupils read or at the 
close of each reading. There is no return to the unknown 
or miscalled word, hence little lasting impression is made 
and the pupils limp along in their reading from week to 
week with an ever increasing list of unknown words with 
them and behind them. Reading becomes distasteful 
to them, and the teacher says the class is not interested, 

To correct this the three following methods are suggested: 

a When any pupil does not recognize a word or miscalls 
a word the teacher writes the word on the board. When 
the pupil has completed his lines the word is correctly 
pronounced. Near the close of the recitation the class 
pronounce the list of words as found on the board. Some 
pupil may be appointed to copy the list and to place it on 
the board for brief drill at the next reading period. 

b Just before beginning the new reading lesson the 
teacher develops the new words with the class from the 
blackboard, the teacher having previously selected the words 
that seemed new and placed them on the board for this 
purpose. 

This list of words may be divided into syllables and 
diacritically marked. 

c In addition to the above each pupil may be asked to 
prepare and bring to class a list of unknown words for de- 
velopment before the regular class reading. This will in- 
clude any words the individual pupils do not know and 
which are omitted from the teacher’s list. The teacher 
should write these on the board, also. 

This daily work in word drill supposes each member of 
the class to have mastered and retained the new words 
of former lessons. If not, the lists of unknown words will 
be too great for the time allowed. When this is the case 
we have the condition of many fourth grades, and evidence 
of lack of care and attention to the individual vocabulary 
of the pupils. 


Note Point 3— Word Study and use of the dictionary — will 
be taken up in the December number of Primary EpucarTIon. 


November 


O how withered and dead the face of the bare earth lies 

Under the leafless trees and the frown of the drooping skies! 

O how silent and sad she sleeps in her gloomy rest, 

With never the song of a bird and never a flower on her 
breast! — 

And yet from the gloom and the silence the far-off 
Spring shall arise! 


Nay! in the hidden life of the pretty things sleeping below, 

Waiting the moment of waking, ready to blossom and grow, 

Who shall say but the touch of this cool, dark, quiet to-day 

Is fullof as saving grace as the strong, warm kisses of May!— 

And which is the dearest and kindest no soul upon earth 
may know!—M. E. B. 
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How to Teach Reading Successfully 


I 


Christiana Mount 


gives the child to attack néw matter. 
In olden times the babies learned their A B C’s 
laboriously from the horn book. They learned 
to read, it is true, but the alphabet gave little power over 
new matter. 

The New England Primer followed the horn book. The 
child’s progress was gauged by the number of pages he had 
covered, not by his thought-getting power. 

Next came the word method. There was a decided: gain 
in progress, but this method still lacked the supreme test. 

There was an apparent progress with the introduction of 
the sentence method. The pupils mastered a sentence the 
first day of school, but still there was little real power. The 
method was slow. They could read the sentences they 
were taught and combine the words in these sentences; 
but they were powerless to attack a new word. 

In 1534, Valentine Ickelsamer, a German school-master, 
had endeavored to perfect a system of reading based upon 
sound values of the letters, but he failed through his inability 
to apply the sound names properly. 

After the introduction of the sentence method and its 
failure to give the requisite amount of power, attempts 
were made to develop Ickelsamer’s idea. But the phonic 
values of letters are not the end and aim of a reading 
method, and it was not until a combination of the best 
features of the alphabet, word, sentence and phonic methed 
was effected that the real progress was made. 

In teaching pupils to read there ; .e two ends to be sought. 
First, to make the learner quick in word recognition, letter 
names and value. 

Second — to secure his interest in the printed form. 

The first includes the mechanics of reading in distinct 
articulation, correct enunciation and skill in interpreting 
words. Thesé can be attained only through a knowledge 
of the phonic values of letters. 

The second involves the character growth of the learner 
and his power to enjoy beauty and goodness as seen by 
others and expressed in the best literature of the world. 

Test of a reading method is the power that it gives a 
child to attack new matter. 

But the question with any method is how to obtain the 
best results, the simplest route, and with the least possible 
baggage. By baggage we mean anything that will add 
to the work of the teacher without materially increasing the 
results. 

It has been found that a judicious blending of the best 
features of the word, phonic and sentence methods will 
produce the best results. 

The sentence method produces smoothness and natural- 
ness of expression. 

The phonic method enables the child to attack new mat- 
ter, renders him self-reliant, secures distinct articulation 
and correct enunciation. In fact, it is the mechanical 
part of reading. Without it progress is slow. 

The pupils already have an ear vocabulary also, so we 
combine chalk and talk. 


Te test: of.a reading method is the power that -it 


Sounds which address the ear are lost and die, 

In one short hour; but that which strikes the eye 
Lives long upon the mind; the faithful sight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light. 


The first lesson in reading should be given by script from 
the blackboard, sentence by sentence, then read as a whole. 
If the whole lesson is placed upon the board, the pupils 
become confused. The bright pupils will read the lesson 
rapidly and lose interest. 

One lesson from the blackboard is worth many from the 
chart or primer. By presenting one lesson at a time the 


child’s interest is aroused and attention held because he 
feels that he is helping to make the lesson and because he 
sees it develop. The sentences may be varied. He: is 
not able to memorize his lesson, as he often does, from the 
chart or primer. 
ability to think. 


He must depend upon himself and his 


Script is used in the blackboard lesson because the 


teacher can multiply sentences more rapidly in script than 
in print. 
to write. 
tating the writing of the teacher. 
between the print of the teacher and the book print. This 
gives rise to the necessity for large, plain writing without 


Many of us do not print well. The child learns 
He learns the correct form of the letters by imi- 
There is little resemblance 


any peculiarities. 

If the teacher is familiar with the subject the child will soon 
learn to build his own reading lesson, thus correlating his 
language with reading and enlarging his vocabulary. 

From four to six sentences are enough for the average 
first grade pupil. 

The manner of presenting the work is as follows: 

Draw the sentences from the pupil. 

Write the sentence. 

Call upon another pupil to read. 

When the requisite number of sentences have been placed 
upon the board call upon pupils to read the first, the third, 
the last two. 

Vary by allowing the pupils to call upon each other. 

Or, ask one pupil to read a sentence. Ask another to 
come to the board, show it to the class, then read. 

Call upon pupils to erase certain words — another to tell 
the words erased. 

Send a pupil from the room. 

Write a new sentence or change the old. Child returns 
and designates the sentence which has been changed. 

The other pupils will concentrate their attention upon the 
work and will study the lesson while waiting for him to 
read. 

Some teachers get the same results by requiring the 
pupils to turn from the board or close their eyes while the 
changes are being made. This is an excellent drill for the 
cultivation of quickness in perception. 

Example: 

Give a small flag to a pupil. By passing the flag and 
questioning produce the following sentences: 


I have a flag. 
You have a flag. 
They have a flag. 
We have a flag. 
He has a flag. 
She has a flag. 


This is the true order of development: 

The idea or concept. 

Its oral expression. 

The expression of the thought in writing. The child’s 
thinking powers are thus brought into place, his intcrest 
is aroused and attention held. 

The result of the drill work is the child’s ability to read 
without hesitation, to be able to get and express the thought. 

Thought is impression, reading aloud expression. 

The pupil hesitates because his eyesight is poor, he has 
been poorly prepared or the reading is too difficult. If the 
preparation has been poor the teacher must review her 
work carefully. If the subject matter is too difficult 
simpler reading must be substituted. Reading from a 
simple text begets accuracy, fluency and ease. The sup- 
plementary readers must be easier than the basal readers. 
Pointing produces a hesitating, stumbling reader. 
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Method of shaping mass into action. Representing 


Building 
direction of movement 


Putting on an unformed piece out of 
which leg will be shaped 


Adding small pieces to finish drawing and 
represent texture 


Clay Modeling in Primary Grades 


J. Leo Fairbanks 


ODELING partakes of the nature of both the 
constructive and graphic arts. Like building, 
it requires the creative or constructive instinct 
by giving opportunities for handling, making, 
or doing, and like drawing, it requires careful delinea- 
tion in representing form. Colonel Parker expresses his 
belief in the educational importance of the study of form 
and the value of modeling in the development of that 
study by saying, “Form study is fundamental in acquiring 
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knowledge. Touch is the greatest intellectual sense in 
acquiring knowledge. Modeling in clay is a valuable 
means of form study, and is also the best of preparation 
for drawing.’ —Talks on Pedagogics 

Modeling requires the touch as well as the sight — thus 
two senses are exercised instead of one. It requires the 
use of both hands and so gives more training than drawing 
where only one hand is used. 

Modeling is drawing in three dimensions. One must 
draw constantly from every angle in order to make the 
contour right. Plastic representation details the actual facts 
of form as they are known in their relationship to each other. 

Graphic representative expression at best merely por- 
trays the plastic or “round” on a flat surface. The proper 
handling of clay co-ordinates with the natural human 
gestures to represent the actual form, while drawing corre- 
sponds to gesture that can move in only one plane and 
which must be cramped and learned. Therefore in so far 
as the feeling or sense of depth is concerned modeling is 
superior to drawing. Of the value of drawing in the 
educational process, Colonel Parker made the following 
statement: “Next to speaking, drawing is the best way 
of expressing thought — I see in drawing a future which I 
see in nothing else in the way of developing mental powers.” 
In another place in “Talks on Pedagogics” he says, “Clay 
Modeling is the best of preparations for drawing.”’ 

The development of skill in graphic representation may 
be enhanced through the proper presentation of plastic 
ideals which, I believe, are the basic principles of all art 
expression. 

In adopting modeling as a form study it is very important 
to know as much as possible about the medium. One 
must become acquainted with its properties and possi- 
bilities so as to avoid confusion in the double task of in- 
terpreting the thought and the medium. If one is bothered 
by the clay sticking to the hands or drying on the back of 
the fingers, he can hardly hope to express his thoughts 
in tangible form. He must accustom himself to working 
with hands all daubed up with clay. 

Every child should play with the clay until he feels quite 
at ease. He should fashion toys, fruit, or anything he 
pleases. He should begin by taking part of the clay and 
building onto it with the other part in shaping the object 





Cross Section of a Mold 


he desires. No doubt the clay will ball up under his fingers 
or get dry on the sides of his hands, but he must learn to 
rub off these particles and continue to work as before. He 
must love to play with clay, which is natural for children, 
He should have no reluctance in working with it. 

When the child is somewhat acquainted with his medium 
he is ready for some assistance and directions from the 
teacher who should direct his play. Lead him to make 
something and discontinue rolling, petting, patting, peck 
ing, stroking, smoothing and sleeking the clay. These 
are simply means of wasting time and are neither play nor 
work. When children hardly know what to do they rol 
and smooth their work in a sort of laborious way. As this 
is opposed to the very purpose and genius of modeling it 
must be discouraged from the beginning and not counte 
nanced in any work. Pushing the clay around, or shifting 
it into form, simply squashes the model from one place to 
some other place. Therefore in the play and “preliminary 
get-acquainted efforts” add clay, construct with it, build 
with it. Pull off small unformed pieces from the surplus 
clay, add them where needed to the model, and give shape 


LL 


Undercuts must be trimmed so that case can slip out without locking in mold 








to them when they are in place. Never fashion a part and 
put it on complete. If some part is wrong and is to bk 
corrected, cut away the poorly formed part and build it 
up again into the right shape. 

Clay is not to be carved any more than it is to be pushed 
or punched into shape. It is not like dough, which must 
be of a certain size and kneaded or worked into shape, nor 
is it like a punching bag or push-ball, having a skin outside 
to hold all the bulk within. Of course, pieces may be cut 
away to make the drawing more accurate, but it is better 
to cut away a little deeper and build up to the right place 
than to pick and cut away too carefully. It is true that clay, 
in yielding to pressure, in being responsive to the touch 
and in being plastic, manifests qualities that commend its 
use for educational purposes, but these qualities are mail- 
tained in their most excellent form by building and adding 
to the bulk. Any other method makes the work sloppy, 
indefinite, fussy, and accidental. One great virtue of clay 
is that it is easily corrected. The way that is best adapted 
to this medium is by cutting out the mistake and building 
again correctly rather than by pushing the mistake into 
the body or bulk of the work. If the form protrudes t# 
much there is no virtue in smothering or smoothing it dow 
by stroking or rubbing until the bump is less noticeable. 
There is real merit and good workmanship in cutting away 
the bump. 

In clay modeling we must not hesitate to undo what 8 
wrong and with vigor build up what we know is right. We 
must hew close to the line; make the form, construct It, 
and cause it to articulate properly. Never be satisfied 
with fuzzy, indefinite, chubby, dumpling, dimpling forms 
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that puff into a semblance of what is wanted. We had 
better make the figures lean rather than fat. We must 
work from the inside out, rather than the other way. We 
must build, construct, add to, put on. 

In getting acquainted with the medium, each child 
should be provided with a cloth which can be used as a 
damp wrapper for his model or for his particular piece of 
day, if there are sanitary reasons for keeping one pupil’s 
mass of clay from contamination with others. While 
the pupil is working, the wet cloth may be used to clean his 
hands and thus keep his model from drying out. Wet 
fingers keep clay from adhering to them, and help to 
give texture and finish to the work; e. g., in representing 
the difference in texture of ‘the skin on the face and the 
roughness of the coat or hat or stockings. 

For school purposes clay prepared as suggested in the 
September number is better than patented mediums or 
wax that is sold on the market. When clay is used, the 
children can have all they want (one to three pounds for 
each pupil), it costs less, it is clean, it works just as well, 
it is just as sanitary, and when much material is used 
small or petty toy-like figures will be avoided and the real 
educational advantages of clay modeling will be realized. 

The care of clay is very important in successful modeling. 
It should always be just plastic enough to be workable 
without any stickiness. Always keep on hand a little 
powdered clay so as to add to the clay if it is too wet. A 
can or bucket (galvanized is preferable) should be provided 
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C—Position of strips, A— Model, B— Lumps of clay used as brace and stopper 
D— Bottle or other object used as brace 
with a tight-fitting lid. When the modeling lesson is 
finished a little water should be sprinkled over the clay 
which has been deposited in the bucket either in bulk or 
wrapped in individual cloths. Here it will keep for several 
days or a week if it is sprinkled once and tightly covered. 
In winter time clay will freeze as readily as ‘water and should 
be kept in the basement or near the stove. Perhaps the 
janitor will gladly take care of the clay and keep it in work- 
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A—Notch Cut in Rim of Mold 
able condition, if provided with a garbage can, having a 
good cover, and the necessary information for the mixing. 
If th> clay is not attended to there will be no modeling, 
because interest cannot be maintained with inferior material. 

Clay modeling, like reading, numbers, spelling, and writ- 
ing, requires repetition and review. When pupils have 
learned to make some product they should be expected to 
do it again, or to use it in new combinations. If expression 
in art is reasonably successful we often change to other 
forms without the repetition that is necessary and which is 
always given other subjects. 

Encouragement of modeling by means of displays and ex- 
hibitions is an important factor, just as it is in drawing 
and painting. After each lesson display all the work on 
the floor near the front wall. A very small percentage can 
be saved for exhibition purposes, but, as far as possible, 
avoid destroying the work in the children’s presence. The 
large specimens that are saved should be dried out and 
placed on display. 

Great pains must be exercised in caring for the modeling. 
It is very brittle and seems to accumulate dust. The 
janitor, especially, must be warned, else he is liable to 
break some in dusting. Uniform pieces of paper serving 
as mats or pads should be placed under each model to give 
it a setting, to isolate it from other pieces, and to keep the 
clay from marring the furniture. 

Ordinary water-colors can be used to color the models 
and give added interest to the work. If the clay was se- 
cured from a local potter, tile manufacturer or brick yard, 
they will no doubt fire your models for you. This adds 
to the permanence and beauty of the pieces. The most 
interesting and permanent means of showing the work 
is to cast it in Plaster of Paris. Figures in the round are 























difficult to cast and practically impossible in school work, 
(Continued on page 602) 





Building plaque on which relief model is to be built 


Streaking the mass of a cat-tail into position 


Form of cat-tail is being shaped with side of thumb and nail 
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Nature and Language Lessons 


A Corn Program 
Grace Norton Whittaker 
A S Thanksgiving loomed in the dim future Miss S. 


decided that, even if the Pilgrims were dear to the 
childish heart, she would have a change this 
year and yet give the children an opportunity 
to use their school work in an equally enjoyable and ap- 
propriate Thanksgiving program. It all began with a trip 


to see J——’s corn and ended thus: 
PROGRAM 
Rustle and Blow ..... eee School 
6, ds mime ni Kierad ine ..Fourth B 
Care of Corn .... .Third A 
The Wise Farmer and His Sons Third B 


ees. ce Comm ....... ; . ..J— = 


Popcorn Song ; . .School 
Blessing the Cornfields .Third A 
Corn Song Third B 
Hiawatha’s Fasting Fourth B 
Children’s Thanks Me 
| EEL aE maT All 


The spirit of thankfulness for the bountiful harvest de- 
scribed in Hiawatha’s Fasting seemed to make as deep an 
impression upon the children as the gratitude of the Pil- 
grims at the same season, and led naturally to a hymn of 
Thanksgiving and the closing “ America.” 

This program motivated the work in art, writing, spell- 
ing, nature study, language and construction for several 
weeks. The covers for the programs were designed in art 
class. The programs and invitations were written in the 
penmanship classes and the simple costumes were made in 
the construction hour. 

In writing or dictating the drama the little people found 
certain words which gave trouble in spelling. They were 
led to see how the lack of this knowledge delayed the work 
which they so enjoyed, hence the aid of the spelling teacher 
was invoked that this trouble might be removed. 

The first nature lesson was suggested by the children, 
the stimulus being an enthusiastic description of “ My Corn” 
(two hills), by one of the boys of the grade. This led to a 
visit to his garden. While there a little girl said she had 
seen large fields of corn and several immediately requested 
the pleasure of a visit to one of these fields. 

After the visit to the small garden they talked of the 
appearance of the plant, the following outline being used: 


The Plant as a Whole — Beauty, height, thickness, joints, 
roots, shape and arrangement of leaves, position 
of ear, silk, tassel. 


then told the class how he cared for his corn. 
The class then decided to ask the farmer whose field they 
should visit, how he cared for his corn, from the prepara- 
tion of the ground to the marketing. 

The day following the field trip was devoted to telling 
another grade how the farmer raised corn. Of course 
some amusing mistakes were made, but the farmer had been 
a very interesting and careful teacher and a majority of 
the class had a fair idea of that phase of agriculture, and 
an immense respect for the amount of work required 
to raise good corn. 

A fine specimen of the entire plant» was brought home 
from the field trip. The plant in detail was now studied 





in class. 
1: Stalk — Position, ‘ met on outer cov ering pith. 
2 Roots — Number, sea steength. 


3” eEeaves ~~ Lengtly;-width, venation. =" 


4 Flowers — Position, pollen, where and how carried 
5 Fruit — Covering, cob, arrangement of kernels, num. 
ber of rows, odd or even. 


The pupils next inquired as to the uses made of different 
parts of the plant. This work resulted in a chart, which 
grew from day to day as new information was gained, unti] 
at last it looked like this, plus a sample of most of the 
products: 

CORN 


Kernel Dry — Meal, cracked corn, hominy, farina, cor 
starch, glucose, corn oil, alcohol, gluten meal, 

Green — Boiled, canned. 
Husks Mattresses, mats. 
Stalks, Husks and Leaves 
Pith Explosives, 
Cobs Fuel, pipes. 


Paper 
packing for warships. 








This chart was used by J S on the day of the 
program to illustrate his talk on the uses of corn. 

Next, specimens of different kinds of corn were brought 
in and the children were asked to learn the names end 
special uses or values. 

A brief history of corn was given by the teacher and re- 
produced by the pupils. They were very much interested 
in the way the Indians taught the white people to plant tke 
corn and the way they knew. when the weather was warm 
enough for planting. 

While this work was going on in the nature study class 
the story of “The Wise Farmer and His Sons”’ was told to 
the Third B in the language hour. 


THE WISE FARMER AND HIS SONS 


Many, many years ago there lived an old man who 
had three sons. Now this old man always had plenty of 
money, but would never tell his sons where he found it. 
These sons were very fond of gold, but were too lazy to 
work for it, so they were very anxious to learn where 
their father kept his treasure. 

One day the eldest son said to the youngest: 
our father to-day and see what he does. Follow him wher- 
ever he goes.” The boy did as he was told, but at night 
could only say, “1 have watched all day, but all father did 
was to work in the corn field. He dug, dug, dug.” Then 
each in his turn watched the father, but could not learn the 
whereabouts of the treasure. 

One day the father was taken ill very suddenly and when 
the sons asked him as to his source of wealth, was able 
only to point to the cornfield and say one word, “Dig.” 
Shortly after, he died. 

After their father’s funeral the second son said to the 
eldest, ‘We must find the gold, andas father said, ‘dig,’ dig 
we must. We will go where he always worked — to the 
corn field. You take the north end of the field and dig 
it all over, our brother will take the south end, and I the 
middle. In this way we shall save time. When we find 
the treasure we will divide it.” “Agreed! agreed!” 
said the other brothers at once. 

So they began to dig, and dug every day that wiscer and 
spring, but found nothing. At last the eldest said, “We 
may as well plant our corn. We shall have nothing else 
to eat.” 

So they plantedthe corn, and it grew as corn never grew 
before, and bore as corn never bore before. When the 
autumn came the brothers had many dollars for the crop. 
Still they were not satisfied and the eldest son said, “I 
believe we did not dig deep enough, Let us try again this: 


“You watch 


winter.” They did this, working faithfully every day,, 
with the,same result as Before, but the corn crop the next: 


year waS,even better than the year before. 
Then the seconcé‘sgn said to his brothers, “I believe this 


~» 4s Just what father wanted us to do, and that was thé way 
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that he got his gold. He earned it by hard work. Let us 
continue to do likewise.” — Adapted 


I Tell the story. 
II Conversation lesson to bring out parts of the story in 
logical order. 
About whom is the story? What did the sons wish 
to know? 
What happened to the father? How did the sons try 
to find the treasure? What was the result? 
What conclusion did they finally reach? 
III Reproduction of the story by several of the children. 
IV Dramatization 
This outline was given in response to judicious ques- 
tioning on the part of the teacher: 


Scene I The Brothers 


Scene II Death of the Father 
Scene III After the Funeral 
Scene IV The Next Spring 
Scene V_ In the Fall 

Scene VI What They Learned 


The next step was the writing of the drama. 


THE WISE FATHER AND HIS SONS 


CHARACTERS 
SEconD SON 
YouncEst Son 


FATHER 
ExLpest Son 


Scene I — The Brothers 


Youngest Son I wish I could have plenty of gold to 


spend. 
Second Son So do I. 
Eldest Son Our father always has enough of it. 


Youngest Son I wonder where he gets it. 

Eldest Son Perhaps if we should watch him we could 
find out. (Two youngest) You watch him to-day and 
see what he does. 


(All exeunt, returning after a few minutes, oneat a time and 
from different directions.) 


Eldest Son What luck did you have? 

Youngest Son None at all. I watched all day, but all 
father did was to work in the cornfield. He dug, dug, dug. 

Second Son Do you think the treasure could be buried 
there? 

Youngest Son Perhaps. Let us dig for it. 

Eldest Son Oh, father would find it out and be very 
angry with us. 

Second Son Then we shall have to wait and take what- 
ever he wishes to give us. 

Eldest and Youngest Son (together) Yes. 


Scene II — Death of the Father 


(Eldest Son and Second Son bring the father in and place 
him upon a couch. Youngest Son follows.) 


Eldest Son (to Youngest Son) Go for the doctor. 
father is very ill. (Exit Youngest Son.) 

Second Son Can you not speak to us, father? 

Father (very faintly) Dig. (Dies.) 


Hurry! 


Scene III — After the Funeral 


Second Son I do not see what we are to do for money 
now that father is dead. 

Youngest Son Perhaps if we dig very carefully in the 
cornfield we may discover his treasure. 
_ Eldest Son But it will take so long. If we try to dig 
in the many places in which we have seen Father digging we 
may miss it, for we could not watch him all the time. 

Second Son TI’ll tell you the best way. (To eldest) If 
you will take the north part and dig it all over, and you 
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(to Youngest Son) will take the south end, I will take 
the middle. 

Youngest Son Good! we cannot miss it then. 

Eldest Son Let’s to work. 


(Exeunt All.) 
Scene IV — The Next Spring 
(Three Sons with Spades) 


Eldest Son I have finished digging my part. I am so 
tired, and no gold in sight. 

Youngest Son It’s of no use. There is no gold here. I 
wonder where father did get his. 

Second Son It isn’t in my part of the field. 
sure you have looked carefully? 

Eldest Son and Youngest Son Yes. 

Eldest Son We may as well plant the field to corn. We 
shall ‘have nothing else to eat. 

Second Son True. Let us get the corn. 


(Exeunt All.) 


So 


ScENE V—ZIn the Fall 


Are you 


Eldest Son We certainly have a fine corn crop. 

Second Son Yes. It will bring us more gold than we 
ever had before. 

Youngest Son That is true, but think of our hard work. 
For my part I-should like to find that gold. I would 
never work again. 

Eldest Son I believe we did not dig deep enough last 
spring. Let us try it again this year and dig still deeper. 
We may find the treasure yet. 

Youngest Son and Second Son (together) 


(Exeunt All.) 


Agreed. 


Scene VI — What They Learned 


Eldest Son Our corn is even better than it was last year. 

Second Son It will bring us nearly twice as much. 

Youngest Son I don’t care if we didn’t find the gold. 

Second Son I believe that what father wanted us to do 
was to prepare the land well for the corn. I think now that 
was the way that he got his gold. He earned it by hard 
work. Let us do likewise. 


(Exeunt All.) 


In the Fourth B and Third A the two selections from 
Hiawatha, “Blessing the Cornfields” and “Hiawatha’s 
Fasting,” were studied and dramatized. 

These dramas were all class compositions. Great care 
was taken by the teacher that each child should be well 
represented in the finished production. In Scene I of 
“Blessing the Cornfield” an attempt has been made to 
show just how the lesson was conducted. Of course not 
all of the children’s suggestions and answers have been 
given, but just enough to show their line of thought. 

The speaker’s words as given by Mr. Longfellow 
were copied by the children and memorized. They were 
so dissatisfied with their own more prosaic utterances when 
compared with the music of his words that they made a 
strenuous effort to make their own language more beautiful. 


I PREPARATION 

Mr. Longfellow has told us something about the Indian 
method of cultivating the corn in one part of Hiawatha 
which is called “Blessing the Cornfields.” This poem tells 
us, too, of a curious Indian custom.._In the poem he uses 
the Indian name of the corn, “Mondamin,” and he uses 
other Indian names, also, but he gives the English names 
as well, so we shall have no trouble in understanding them. 


II READING OF THE PoEM 
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III Questions. 
line 

Who cultivated the corn? 

were the maize fields? 


(a) Meaning, (6) Appreciation, (c) Out- 


Who harvested it? Where 
What is meant by “Unmolested 
worked the women”? What did they do beside care for 
corn? What name was given the corn? How described? 
« What did Hiawatha ask his wife to do? How were the 
cornfields blessed? What is meant by a mantle? From 
what did the blessing protect the cornfields? Give the 
names of the thief of the cornfields. Against what did the 
blessing fail to guard the cornfields? What did they say? 
What happened the morning after the blessing? What is 
the meaning of “aspect”? “Vengeance”? What did 
Hiawatha do? 
What did Hiawatha do with Kahgahgee? What is meant 
by “holding as a hostage”? What would Hiawatha do 
with him if his people misbehaved? 

When does Mr. Longfellow show us the cornfields again? 
What does Nokomis say? What did she mean when she 


said, ““’Tis the moon when leaves are falling”? What did 
Minnehaha do? Who did the work? Why is it called 
“gamesome”? What did the old men do? What was 


said on finding a red ear? A crooked ear? How do you 
like this story of the corn? What part do you like best? 

One boy, after selecting his favorite part, said, “ Why can’t 
we make a play of this?” The teacher left the decision 
to the class. One little girl said, “We can’t play it. Min- 
nehaha had to be in the dark and no one could see that part 
of the play.”” Some one suggested leaving this to the im- 
agination, but the boy who first suggested the play solved 
the problem to the satisfaction of the class by saying, “She 
wore the darkness like a garment; it said so. Why 
couldn’t she have a long, dark cloak?”’ 

The number and titles of the scenes were next decided. 

What did the women do in the springtime? What 
would they do before they began to work? What would 
they do while working? What shall we call our first scene? 


SceNE I — Planting the Corn 

What did Hiawatha say to Minnehaha? What else 
happened at that time? Then where will the scene end? 
What shall this scene be called? 


What is meant by “marauders, ambush’’? ~ 
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Scene II — Ravens Overhear Hiawatha 
What shall be shown next? What actors shall we have? 
Suggest a name for this scene. 


ScENE III — Blessing the Cornfields 
When does the next scene occur? Who will appear in 
this? What shall it be called? 
ScENE IV — The Next Morning 
A long time passes. For what do we now find them 
making ready? What will be a good title for this scene? 


SCENE V — Planting the Corn 
ScENE I — Planting the Corn 


You decided that the first scene should be the planting. 
How many characters shall we have? (The suggestions 
numbered all the way from one to seven, the latter number 
including all the girls in the grade.) Why is one a good 
number? Why is seven? What other number do you 
think better? Why? (Four is finally chosen.) Do we 
know their names? “Yes, one is Minnehaha and one is 
Nokomis.”’ (Other names chosen were “Yuma” and 
“Ala.”) What are they going to do? What do you think 
would be done first? How would they know where to 
plant the corn? “I think Nokomis would tell them, she 
was the oldest.”” Think what you would say if you were 
Nokomis. (Call upon two or three children.) Which do 
you like best? Would Nokomis do anything as she talked? 
How shall we show this? M—— may write what Nokomis 
said. (1) Nokomis (pointing to parts of the field) Minne- 
haha, you may plant this, and Yuma may plant this, and 
Ala this, and I will plant this. 

Read this carefully. Is there anything you do not like 
about it? “I think we use ‘this’ and ‘plant’ too many 
times. And ‘and,’ and ‘may’ too.” Can you change 
it? “We could have work in place of plant.” Read it 
as you would like it. (Child reads) “Minnehaha, you 
may plant this, Yuma shall work here—” Some one else 
may go on. (One child adds, “Ala may take this part,” 
and another finishes with, “and I will plant the remainder.”) 

(2) Nokomis (pointing to parts of the field) Minnehaha, 
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u may plant this, Yuma shall work here, Ala may take 
this part and I will plant the remainder. 

Do you think they might talk as they worked? What 
would one say? (1) Minnehaha Mine is almost done. 
Can anyone make this better? Can you use another word 
instead of done? (Finished was suggested, and the same 
child added, “I think she would be tired, and she might 
say so.”” Another suggested that she say “My work,” 
as no one would know what she meant by “mine.”) How 
many like the suggestions that have been made? Think 
again what she shall say and how she shall say it. 

(2) Minnehaha My work is almost finished and I am 
glad, for I am very tired. 

Do you think all the others would finish at the same 
time? ‘No, I think Nokomis could not work as fast as the 
rest, she was old.” “I think Minnehaha would work faster 
than any of the others.” What do you think might have 
been said to her? Who shall say it? (1) Yuma Oh, 
Minnehaha, how fast you work! 

Would you think of your own work if you were doing les« 
than some one else? What else might you say? 

(2) Yuma Oh, Minnehaha, how fast you work! I 
am not half through yet. 

What do you think Ala might say? (1) Ala I am 
so tired! I can’t work much longer. 

When people have work to do, do they all do it cheerfully? 
What do some do? What might such a woman say? 

(2) Ala I am so tired, I can’t work much longer. I 
don’t like to plant corn. 

Would everyone think that it was right for her to com- 
plain? Who would not? Why? What would she say? 

Nokomis You will be glad when fall comes that you 
planted it. What should we do without our corn next 
winter? 

(1) Minnehaha Yes, indeed, you will be glad. 

Do you think Minnehaha has finished her work by this 
time? Is she kind? What might she do? Say? 

(2) Minnehaha Yes, indeed, you will be glad. I have 
finished my work and I will help you. 

What will they do when all have finished? Shall we 
have anything more said? Nokomis Our corn is planted. 
Now we will go home to rest. (Exeunt all, carrying hoes.) 


ScENE II — Ravens Overhear Hiawatha 


Hiawatha (to Minnehaha) 
You shall bless to-night the cornfields, 
Draw a magic circle round them, 
To protect them from destruction, 
Blast of mildew, blight of insect, 
Wagemin, the thief of cornfields, 
Paimosaid, who steals the maize ear, 
In the night, when all is silent, 
In the night, when all is darkness, 
When the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin, 
Shuts the doors of all the wigwams, 
So that not an ear can hear you, 
So that not an eye can see you, 
Rise up from your bed in silence, 
Lay aside your garments wholly, 
Walk around the fields you planted, 
Round the borders of the cornfields, 
Covered by your tresses only, 
Robed with darkness as a garment. 
Thus the fields shall be more fruitful, 
And the passing of your footsteps 
Draw a magic circle round them, 
So that neither blight nor mildew, 
Neither burrowing worm nor insect, 
Shall pass o’er the magic circle; 
Not the dragonfly, Kwo-ne-she, 
Nor the spider, Subbekashe, 
Nor the grasshopper, Pah-puk-keena, 
Nor the mighty caterpillar, 
Way-muk-kwana, with the bear skin, 
King of all the caterpillars! 
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Minnehaha 
Hiawatha, I obey you. 
Soon as evening comes with darkness, 
I will bless the beauteous cornfields, 
Keep them from all harm and danger. 


Crows and Ravens (at one side of the stage) 
Hear him, hear the Wise Man, 
Hear the plots of Hiawatha. 


(Hiawatha overhears the crows and ravens.) 


Hiawatha 
Kaw, my friends, the ravens, 
Kahgahgee, my King of Ravens, 
I will teach you all a lesson 
That shall not be soon forgotten. 


ScENE III — Blessing the Cornfields 


(Minnehaha, wrapped in a dark cloak, steals quietly from 
her wigwam, pausing for a moment to look and listen, and then 
paces slowly about the cornjields.) 


ScENE IV — Next Morning 
The Raven 
We will drag Mondamin 
From the grave where he is buried, 
Spite of all the magic circles 
Laughing Water draws around it. 


The Crow 
We will drag Mondamin 
From the grave where he is buried, 
Spite of all the sacred footprints 
Minnehaha stamps upon it. 


(Crows and ravens selile down and appear to dig the corn.) 


Hiawatha (strides among them and destroys many, making 
them into scarecrows) 
This is a signal of my vengeance, 
And a warning to marauders. 


(Takes Kahgahgee, leads him to the wigwam and fastens 
him to the ridge-pole.) 


Kahgahgee, my raven, 

You the leader of the robbers, 

You the plotter of this mischief, 
The contriver of this outrage, 

I will keep you, I will hold you, 
As a hostage for your people, 

As a pledge of good behavior. 

(Exit Hiawatha) 


Kahgahgee (croaks and flaps fiercely) 
O, my people, O my people, 
Come here quickly and release me. 


ScENE V — The Harvest 
(Nokomis and Minnehaha stand before the wigwam.) 


Nokomis 
Tis the moon when leaves are falling; 
All the wild rice has been gathered, 
And the maize is ripe and ready; 
Let us gather in the harvest, 
Let us wrestle with Mondamin, 
Strip him of his plumes and tassels, 
Of his garments green and yellow. 


Minnehaha 
Surely, surely, old Nokomis, 
I will haste to do your bidding. 
(Continued on page 604 
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November Drawing Lessons 


How to Draw a Squirrel 
Amy Rachel Whittier 
| AST month we promised to answer the question: 


“How can we draw animals?” ‘The animal king- 

dom is large and we shall have to ‘acquaint ourselves 

with its different subjects one at a time. In order 
to draw animals well and readily from life or from memory 
a knowledge of animal structure is necessary. Such 
knowledge comes only as the result of long and careful 
study. Few if any grade teachers can give the time to 
such study, but all can reap the benefit of the work of 
others, whose profession it is to know form and know how 
to teach it. The grade teacher needs a simplified animal 
form based on right general proportions together with 
logical easy methods for teaching it to herself and children. 
This is exactly what we hope to present in this lesson. Al- 
though the particular animal chosen for the first work is 
the squirrel, we shall find as the lessons progress that 
all of the principles taught can be applied to the teaching 
of other animal forms; in other words, we shall have, as a 
result of this, a foundation which is right and there will be 
nothing to unlearn later. 

Figure One on the illustration plate shows a squirrel in a 
characteristic pose, the one in which most people think of 
it. This drawing may be used by first, second and third 
grade children, as a pattern or copy so the form can be 
learned by tracing. 

The tracing method was described in detail in an earlier 
number of PrrmARY EpucatTIon (February, 1915). Briefly 
it is as follows: 

Teacher trace drawing printed on illustration plate, 
Figure One. Go over lines with hektograph ink. 

Make enough copies to provide each child with one. 

Have each child place thin paper over the copy. 

Have each child trace over the lines as they show through 
the thin paper. 

Make the lines heavy and black, use black crayon or soft 
black lead pencil. 

Provide each child with several clean pieces of drawing 
paper, exactly the same size as the paper on which the hek- 
tographed copy is made. 

Place the traced outline pencil side down on one of these 
pieces. 

This brings the heavy black outline next the surface of 
the drawing paper, while the lines show through the thin 
paper. 

Hold the thin paper firmly so it will not slip. 


Note Some teachers have the children fasten the two papers 
together with clips. 


Trace over the lines as they show through the thin paper. 
Use a firm, even pressure. 


Note A fairly hard lead pencil is best for this work. 


Remove the thin paper. 

There should be a faint outline of the squirrel form on 
the drawing paper. 

Repeat this process of transferring the form many times. 

The purpose is to have the children follow a form so 
many times that it becomes a habit of the muscles to 
repeat it readily. This work should be followed by an 
attempt to cut the squirrel form from paper without using 
any pattern; second, to draw it freehand from memory; 
third, to try making similar forms larger or smaller; fourth, 
to add other elements, such as the limb or branch of a tree, 
or to show two squirrels facing each other — or anything 
that helps to other stories. 


Nore Many suggestions for lessons following the memorizing of a 
given form by the tracing method are given in the articles, “How to 
Draw Birds,” published in previous numbers of Prasary EpucATION. 


Figure Two shows another simple method by which little 
children can be taught to draw a squirrel. Although the 
form has been simplified until it is little morethan a symbol 
it is still correct as to general shape and proportions. This 
method is based on these facts, generally accepted by edy- 
cators: 

1 Little children learn most easily through imitation, 

2 Little children learn one thing at a time. 

3 Little children are interested in familiar things. 

4 When new things are presented to them they readily 
see resemblances to known forms and often take the initig- 
tive in pointing these out. 

5 They can draw one simple familiar form easily. 

6 They can add one familiar form to this to make a new 
one. 


STEPS TO TAKE WHEN TEACHING THE GIVEN SQUIRREL 
SYMBOL BY IMITATION 


1 Watch me as I draw on the board: 

Here is a large letter C. (See Fig. Two, 1.) 

Draw it on your paper just as I did on the board. 

2 Next I'll draw a figure 2 just touching the bottom of 
theC. (See Fig. Two,2.) You dothe same on your paper. 

3 Right here near the top of C’s back Ill draw another 2 
a little smaller and tipped over a tiny bit. (See Figure 
Two, 3.) 

Children do the same. 

All find the upper end of the top of the C. Right here 
I'll draw a little M. (See Figure Two, 4.) 

Then a larger letter V turned round this way. (See 
Figure Two, 5.) 

One more short slanting line almost makes the squirrel. 
but he needs an eye and you may curve the sides of his 
ears if you like. (See Figure Two, 6.) 

Let’s all try it again—you on that clean piece of paper 
I gave you —I on the board. 

Try this over and over again, and have all the children 
draw on the blackboard with you if possible. 

The first efforts will be very crude, but as you gain more 
skill and speed the children will improve. If this improve- 
ment seems too slow in coming, try drawing at the 
board with a small group of children, helping them in- 
dividually when necessary. Have the more skilful children 
try teaching the slower ones. One lesson will not be suffi- 
cient, but five minutes a day for a week will result in a 
squirrel for every tree you know. 

Figure Four illustrates still another method, but one 
which is obviously more “grown up” than the preceding 
ones. Some teachers with small classes have used this 
method successfully in the first grade, but under ordinary 
class-room conditions the third grade is early enough to 
introduce it, and it may well be left until the fourth year. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 

Provide each child with ten pieces of paper. These 
may be squares not larger than four inches to a side and 
not smaller than two, or they may be rectangles which 
are a little longer than a square. For example, a quartet 
of one of the ordinary sheets of 6” x 9’ drawing paper will 
do very well. 

The teacher. should be provided with at least three large 
copies of the squirrel shown in Figure One. These ought to 
be drawn in outline with heavy broad black lines, preferably 
of ink. 


Note A way to make these large copies will be described later. 


Place the large drawings against the wall, one in front 
of each row, if possible. 

Did you ever think about the kind of line an animal's 
back seems to make when it is sitting down? 

Shut your eyes a minute, think back to the last time you 
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saw a cat sitting down, think about the back; could you 
draw a picture of it with a straight vertical line? 

Or with a straight horizontal line? 

Or with a straight slanting line? 

Or would you need to use a curved line? 

Of course you can’t be perfectly sure because we’ve no 
cat here to look at and our memories sometimes make mis- 
takes or else our eyes didn’t tell them the truth in the first 

ce. 

Back lines are very important and if we wish to draw 
pictures of animals we must keep our eyes open to see just 
how such lines go. 


Nore The important thing here is to make the children realize 
that any line will not do, but that they must make one that tells exactly 
the direction of the particular back they are representing. 


Look at the squirrel picture in front of you. 

Look only at the line that tells about the back, starting 
from the neck and ending at the tail. (See Fig. Four, 1.) 
Hold your pencils so the points seem to touch the back line 
just where the neck ends. 

Move them over the whole back line to the tail. 
again. Be sure you know what kind of a line it is. 

Take one of your pieces of paper. 

Draw the back line on it. 

Let me see them. 

Some look just right. I am not sure about others. Will 
you all look again and make sure that yours is right. If 
it isn’t, change it. Mark this paper 1. 

Take a new piece. 

This time you have a new question to answer by drawing 
a line; but first you are to draw the back line again on 
this paper. Then look carefully at the squirrel picture — 
find out just what kind of a line to make for the leg and 
foot he is sitting on. Don’t tell me about it, but draw 
the answer. Number this paper 2. 


Do this 


Nore Teacher should draw a rectangle or square on the board 
to represent the children’s papers. After they have drawn the line 
called for, the teacher should draw one in her square or rectangle 
and number it as they do. 


Take a third piece of paper. 

Draw the back line, the leg and foot line,and answer with 
a line this new question. 

What kind of a line must I draw for the neck and ear? 

Draw it, and number the paper 3. 

Teacher do the same on the board. 

The drawing of the squirrel by this method requires, as 
indicated by Figure Four, nine steps. Each time all pre- 
ceding steps or lines are drawn and one new one is added. 

Reference to the illustrations will show what question 
to ask for each step. 

After the nine drawings have been made all the large 
drawings or pictures of the squirrel should be removed 
from sight. The children should hide all of their drawings 
in their desks and on a fresh piece of paper draw a squirrel 
without anything to look at. 

Figure Three illustrates the method of learning to draw 
a given form by relating or adapting it to a simple geometric 
shape and fixing certain important points in the memory 
by means of a few easily remembered divisions made within 
that geometric shape. 

It is entirely too difficult for primary children, but is 
given here because it can be used by teachers to enlarge 
the drawings of the squirrel for use in the lessons just de- 
scribed. 

The squirrel when in a characteristic sitting position 
fits almost exactly into a square. If you doubt this just 
Ook at one the next time you find it sitting on a limb of a 
tree cracking a nut. Anyone can draw a square. When I 
discovered the squirrel’s relation to the square I felt for 
the first time that it would be easy to draw a squirrel and 
until every grade teacher has a feeling that “it is easy,” 
she is in danger of not drawing at all. 

Draw with me now! 

First a square. 
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Divide it into fourths by sketching both its diameters. 
Divide the left half of the square into halves by a vertical 
line. (See Figure Three.) 


Note Obviously, if you wish Mr. Squirrel to face the other way 
all these directions must be reversed. 


Fourth divide the left half of the upper left square into 
thirds by horizontal lines. (See Figure Three.) 

Fifth draw the diagonals of the lower left square. (See 
Figure Three.) 

Note carefully where different parts of the squirrel form 
touch or coincide with the points and dividing lines. 

Note also that — 

1 The head occupies about two-thirds of the upper 
left rectangle or half square. 

2 The tail and body occupy nearly equal areas or 
amounts of the right half of the large square. 

3 A different position of the front leg and paw is in- 
dicated by dotted lines. (See Figure Three.) 

When all division lines have been drawn, sketch the out- 
line of the squirrel as it is in Figure Three. 

Try it again without looking at the copy. 

After the necessary divisions and their relation to the 
form of the squirrel have been memorized, try again, using 
a smaller or a larger square. 

The different methods just described may be used in 
learning to draw other animals, but of course a drawing 
showing the simplest representations of the different ani- 
mals would be needed by the grade teacher. Such draw- 
ings, together with suggestions which will help teachers to 
make correct simplified copies from pictures, will be given 
in later lessons 





“Sometimes, November makes a day so sweet, 
Of colors soft and many a sunbeam gay, 
It almost seems she drops it at our feet, 
And cries, “If gray, this is a blue-gray day!” 





When Interest Lags 
Pauline Peters 


It is not a new experience for a primary teacher to find 
that after the novelty of the first book has worn off, interest 
lags, and it is without enthusiasm that the child opens his 
book for the second daily reading lesson. I was indeed 
most happy when, one day, I suddenly conceived this plan. 

When the hour for reading arrived, instead of having the 
children arrange themselves in the usual circle, I told them 
to place their chairs in two long rows, representing the seats 
in a train with the aisle in between. I then told the chil- 
dren we were going to play train, and asked who would be 
engineer, newsboy and brakeman. Of course, every one 
volunteered his services for each position, and after each 
workman had been selected, the engineer, seated in front 
of the rows, “blew the whistle,” and the train started. 
Immediately the newsboy, with his arms piled high with 
books, entered crying, “bananas, apples and figs,” etc. 
Each child purchased his favorite fruit in the shape of a 
book, and the study period began with more zest than had 
been observed for some time. When it was time for the 
study period to close, I nodded to the conductor and he 
passed through the train, calling a nearby station. The 
whistle blew again, and the train stopped for the children 
to arrange their chairs for the reading. 

This little game was indeed very successful. It was most 
interesting}to watch each child try to be the best passenger, 
in order that he might be a workman on the next train. 
The device might easily be varied. The children could 
pay for their fruit with pasteboard money, thus strengthen- 
ing the number lesson. Each child might also be named a 
station, and when that station be called, he could read his 
story. 
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Helps for the Arithmetic Teacher 


SEEDS AS NUMBER MATERIAL 


Marion D. Paine 


BOXES TO HOLD THE SEEDS 


URING the autumn most schools collect a variety 

D of seeds in connection with nature study. To 

hold these, paper or pasteboard boxes may be 

made. The simplest form of box is the one based 

on the familiar sixteen squares. This is quite satisfactory 

for our purpose and may be used as a mathematical problem 

for seat work. 

A square of the required size is cut out and folded once, 

then opened. Each side is then folded to the center and 
opened, making three creases. 
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The same folds are made the other way of the paper. 
When opened this gives the sixteen squares for a square 
box. An oblong box may be made by cutting off one row 
of squares, leaving twelve. 





























Cut according to the dotted lines, turn up the sides and 
paste. 

The boxes may be suitably decorated with crayons or 
paints. A six-inch square is about the right size for the 
smaller seeds like corn or grapefruit, and a nine-inch square 
for chestnuts, acorns, or burrs. 

Cutting a square of the right size is the chief mathe- 
matical feature in making these simple boxes, but more 
difficult ones may be worked out by older children, bringing 
in all sorts of problems in measurement and proportion, as 
well as in following written directions. 

The seeds may be classified as: 

grains 
nuts 
berry seeds 
vegetable seeds 
stones 
fruits 
or, seeds from 
tree 
bush 
flower 
vegetable 
or according to the way in which they are scattered: 
winged seed 
seeds carried by people or animals 
seeds which fall 
seeds which are planted 
and each class be distinguished by boxes of a different color. 


STRINGING SEEDS 
Many of the seeds, such as maple keys, cranberries, rose 

hips, can be strung by the youngest children in some regular 
order, as: 

l and 3 

2 and 1 

2 and 2 
or 5 small and 1 large 


SEEDS AS OBJECTIVE MATERIAL 
Other seeds may be collected in quantity and used as 
counters in games, and for the formal number lessons with 


objects. Some of these are: 
beans nuts 
squash acorns 
pumpkin corn 


These same seeds may be used for seat work — arranged 
by 2’s, 3’s, and 4’s as soldiers for marching, to match a row 
of numbers on the blackboard: 


and in numerous other ways. 


— 
NIS oS O Cr to 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK WITH DRIED PEAS 
Dried peas, with strong toothpicks or small round sticks 
which come for the purpose, can be used in construction 
work. The peas should be soaked over night and re. 
moved from the water about an hour before they are 
needed. ‘ 
Angles, triangles, and squares— 


CIN 


for developing the multiplication tables of 2’s, 3’s, and4’s— 
will be particularly enjoyed because the children will feel 
that they are supplying a real class-room need. 

Toy furniture, towers, fences, and so on, may also be 
constructed with these materials. For the more advanced 
children, written directions like the following may some- 
times be placed on the blackboard: 

Make a chair with 6 peas and 11 sticks. 

Make an arm-chair with 6 peas and 13 sticks. 

Make a three-legged table with 3 peas and 6 sticks. 











TWO GAMES WITH BEANS 
Large beans can be used by groups of children in playing 
two very old games — Odd or Even, and Hull Gull. After 
the method of playing these games is understood, several 
groups may play at once, each group under a capable cap- 
tain. 


Opp or Even This is a good game for children from six 
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to nine years old. The players are grouped in a circle and 
each is supplied with ten beans. One child is chosen to 
play first and he begins by holding out his closed hand in 
which some of his ten beans are concealed, and saying to 
his left-hand neighbor: 

“Odd or even?” 

The other answers, “Odd” or “ Even.’ 
is incorrect, the one holding the beans says: 

“Give me one to make it odd,” or 

“Give me one to make it even.” 


? Tf this answer 


If the answer is correct he has to pay one of his beans. 
He then asks every one in turn the same question, losing 
or receiving one bean each time. When he has been around 
the circle, his, left-hand neighbor has second turn, and so 
on around the group. At the end, the beans are counted 
to see who has the largest number. 


Hutt Gutt Children from the beginning of the Second 
Grade on can play this game. Six to ten players are ar- 
ranged in a circle with ten beans apiece, as in Odd or 
Even. Any player may begin. He holds out his closed 
hand to his left-hand neighbor, and says, “Hull Gull.” 

The neighbor replies, “Hand full.” 

The first one then asks, “How many?” and the second 
one guesses. If he guesses correctly he has all the beans 
in the first player’s hand. If not, -he must give him as 
many as the difference between his guess and the right 
number. For instance, if he guesses 7 and the right num- 
ber is 5, he must give 2; if he guesses 3 and the right num- 
ber is 5, he must still give 2. It is allowable to have the 
hand empty. 

Each in turn asks his left-hand neighbor, until one 
player has all the beans: he is then declared the winner. 
When a player has no more beans, he drops out of the game. 


TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN THE MONTESSORI 
WAY 

We hear often of the methods advanced by Dr. Mon- 
tessori in teaching reading and writing; but the spectacu- 
lar “explosion into writing” at the age of four and the more 
gradual but still remarkable early acquirement of the 
ability to read, are to American teachers matters of general 
interest rather than of practical value. This is because 
our language is unphonetic and irregular, and conse- 
quently must be taught quite differently from Italian. 

Arithmetic, however, is common to all, and we might 
expect to learn much from the Montessori apparatus de- 
voted to mathematics. But singularly enough the didactic 
material which is used in the Houses of Childhood especially 
for the teaching of number is very limited. 

In the beginning the children are taught how to count to 
10, using for this new centime pieces: for the Italian 
money, like our own, is based on the decimal system. 
Counting to 10 is further developed by the use of a set 
of blocks called “the long stair” which has often been de- 
scribed. It consists of ten blocks. The shortest block 
measures 1 decimeter, the next shortest 2 decimeters, and 
so on to the longest, which measures 10 decimeters or 1 
meter. Every block is divided into alternate red and blue 
sections, each section being 1 decimeter in length. When 
built, “the long stair” looks something like this: 


The decimeters are counted: 
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beginning with the shortest (1) or at the right (2) with the 
end of the longest. 

A game is played by selecting any one, say the 7, and 
asking the children to find the one next in length, verifying 
their results by counting. 

Sandpaper figures from 1 to 10 are then associated with 
these lengths, as well as with sticks and other material. 

After that addition and subtraction are learned with the 
red and blue rods. The first lesson consists in trying to 
put the shorter pieces together to form 10’s. Then the 
various combinations of 9, 8, 7. and so on to 2, are formed 
in the same way. Addition from 10 to 20 is taught by 
putting the rods together in other ways — first putting 
everyone with 10, then with 9 and the smaller numbers. 
These methods are known to us all and need no elabora- 
tion. Eventually the children learn abstractly all the 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and even division to 20. 

There are also wooden frames which have space for build- 
ing numbers to one thousand, and for this work the sand- 
paper figures are used. 

This seems rather a modest outfit for teaching arithme- 
tic, but one sentence found in “The Montessori Method”’ 
should be added: 

“Every teacher may multiply the practical exercises 
in the arithmetical operations, using simple objects which 
the children can readily handle and divide.” 


A Cut-out Calendar 
M. B. G. 


As some of the pupils find the cutting of children’s 
figures rather difficult suppose we try a landscape for our 
November calendar. 

Have a large sheet of oak-tag the proportion of 2 x 3. 
Lay off the spaces for days with broad, black lines. Cut the 
numerals from a large commercial calendar and mount 
them in the spaces. 

Draw the oblong for the landscape. Then cut the sky, 
foreground and distant trees and mount them. When 
they are dry mount the corn, pumpkins and trees. 

It may be done either in various colored papers or in 
tones of gray paper. 
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Stories for Language Lessons 


What Happened Next? 


Alice E. Allen 


(The little unfinished stories of this series are to be read, or told, to 
the children. Then let them tell in their own way the rest of the story.) 


THE BOX OF SWEETS 

Lora was putting careful stitches into her sampler. It 
was a beautiful sampler, worked in cross-stitch in many 
bright colors. 

Asa came running into the room. In his hand he held 
a pretty little box. 

“Look!” he cried, taking off the cover, “Goodman 
Wright has given us some sweetmeats. They came from 
England in the ship now in the harbor. Our Mother says 
we may have them for our own.” ; 

The sweets looked delicious. They were clear and golden 
like strained honey. There were nuts in them. Each 
was wrapped in oiled paper. 

“Let’s save them,” said Lora, “for our Thanksgiving 
Feast to-morrow. Priscilla and Jonas will be here. And 
Father has asked Sho-wan-ee to dine with us. He’s but a 
boy and friendly, if he is an Indian.” 

“All these with Betty make six,” said Asa, shaking his 
head. “And there are but six of the sweetmeats. That’s 
only one apiece. No, let’s eat them now — you and I. 
Then there will be three apiece for each of us.” 

“Father says we must be unselfish,” said Lora. She 
looked longingly at the sweets in their pretty box. 

“Do as you like with yours,” Asa said, “but I’ll take 
mine now and make sure of them.” 

Asa counted out three of the little squares. Then he 
gave the box with the other three in it to Lora. They 
looked so toothsome they made the little girl’s mouth water. 

“But I'll save them,” she said to herself. “Now, where 
can I hide them so that no one will find them?” 

After a long time, Lora found a place. It was such a 
funny hiding-place. But it seemed safe. 

Next day, to the Thanksgiving Feast came Priscilla 
and Jonas, with their father and mother. Sho-wan-ee 
came too. All the children wore their Sunday-go-to- 
meeting clothes. 

When all the grown folks had eaten, the little folks drew 
up their chairs to the board. After they had eaten of all 
the good things there, Lora ran for the box of sweets. 
But when she looked for the little box, it was gone from 
its hiding-place. 


Play you were a little boy or girl of those long-ago 
Colonial days. Tell all you can about the little folks, 
where they lived, what they wore, played, etc. Tell what 
they had to eat at the Thanksgiving Feast. Then tell 
where Lora had hidden the little box of candy. What 
became of it? Did little Betty take it? Asa? The Indian 
lad? If none of these, what became of it? 

Some one found it again, too. Who? Where? Lora 
divided the candies equally. How many did each have? 


WHEN THE CLOCK STRUCK TWELVE 

“When the clock strikes twelve, “Grandma told the 
baker’s dozen of cousins, “something nice is going to 
happen!” 

Thirteen little cousins, big, little, and middle-sized, were 
spending Thanksgiving at Grandma’s. The biggest was 
thirteen years old. The littlest was so little he didn’t care 
what was going to happen when the clock struck twelve. 

“Noon-twelve or night-twelve?” asked Ethel. 

“Noon-twelve,” said Grandma. She laughed. “You 
can’t guess,” she said. 

Whatever was going to happen when the clock struck 
twelve, it was going to happen in the little glass room off 


from the big dining-room, where lots of nice things had 
happened before. The door of this room was shut and 
locked on the inside. It had another door that led into 
the big kitchen. 

But from the dining-room or the kitchen, either, you 
couldn’t help hearing Grandpa chuckle now and then; 
or an Uncle laugh; or an Aunt say “Sh-sh, oh, sh-sh!” 

All the baker’s dozen sat down on the floor and wondered 
and wished and guessed. If it had been Christmas — a 
Christmas Tree, of course! But it wasn’t Christmas — 
it was Thanksgiving. 


Play you are one of the baker’s dozen. What is your 
name? Where do you live? How did you get to Grand- 
ma’s? Are some of the cousins your brothers or sisters? 
Name all the thirteen if you want to. But whatever else 
you tell, or don’t tell, be sure to tell just what happened 
in the little glass room when the clock struck twelve. Make 
it the very thing you would like to have happen to you this 
Thanksgiving. 


A JACK-O’-LANTERN 


Ask your teacher to read this rhymed story to you. 
You fill in the blank places with just the right word— 
words that mean right and sound right. Then maybe 
she’ll write it for you on the blackboard, and you can write 
it too, or learn it, and say it to Mother when you get home, 
or do anything with it you want to, 


Grandpa’s garden-gate unlatch, 
Just beyond the pumpkin - - - - - . 


There one morning, Ben and Polly 
Spied two pumpkins round and - - - - - . 


“Oh, oh, oh!” cried Polly spry, 
“This will make a pumpkin - - -. 
“Don’t believe that Grandma knew it, 


In it goes, so she can — — — — it.” 


Called the other pumpkin then, 
“Oh, just wait a minute, ---.” 


“Scoop my insides out, and see 


What a jolly chap I'll - -! 


“Make for me two eyes. Beneath 
Make a nose, and mouth, and - - - - - . 


“Leave a bit of stem for handle, 
And inside me, light a - ----- , 


“T’ll make lots of fun believe, 
On a dark Thanksgiving - - -. 


And he did. If you deny it, 
Next Thanksgiving, just you — —— it! 
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Moral Lessons for 
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the Morning Talk 


Effie L. Bean 


NOVEMBER 


THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH — Obedience 


If you’re told to do a thing 
And mean to do it really; 

Never let it be by halves, 
Do it fully, freely. 


Do not make a poor excuse, 
Waiting, weak, unsteady; 
All obedience worth the name 

Must be prompt and ready. 


One of the most necessary lessons for a child to learn is 
that of obedience. 

Parents should instill this idea into their children’s minds 
at the earliest opportunity, and that may be at a very 
tender age. 

Let obedience become a habit and we shall soon see less 
of those public nuisances—bold, meddling children. 

Children must be taught to respect the rights of others. 
Don’t nag, but let them understand that unquestioned 
obedience is expected. 

Too often this is left for the teacher, with the result 
that the untamed, unmanageable, disobedient child hates 
school and all connected with it. 

Promptness and punctuality are most 
obedience and should be insisted upon. 

When a child is able to comprehend, tell himof thesoldier’s 
obedience to officers and those in authority, of the necessity 
of everyone’s obedience to the laws of our country and to 
the laws of health. 


necessary in 


JESSIE AND THE BEES 


One day, as Jessie was going down the street to a store, 
she saw a lot of bees just over a fence in a garden. 

A big dog came running around the house and jumped 
at the bees. 

They became very angry and began buzzing about his 
head, and all at once they began to buzz and hum about 
Jessie’s head too. 

She was afraid of them and didn’t know what to do. 

Just then a man behind her cried out, “Stand still, little 
girl. Don’t move and the bees won’t hurt you.” 

Jessie stood very still, even when the bees buzzed about 
her face and some of them alighted on her arms and hands. 

After a little while the bees all flew away and the man 
said, “You were a good little girl to mind. If you had 
moved the bees would have stung you very badly.” 


DISOBEDIENT BOBBY 


Bobby liked to slide down the balusters. 

His mamma and papa had told him not to do it for he 
might get hurt. So Bobby played with his blocks and with 
his rocking horse. 

One day mamma was called to the door and left Bobby 
all alone. 

She was gone a long time and Bobby got lonesome and 
went to look for her. He couldn’t find her and started up- 
stairs. Suddenly he noticed the balusters. 

Surely he might take one little slide and no cne would 
know. So away he went. When he was half way down 
the buckle on his belt broke and his belt got caught around 
the baluster and threw him off on the stairs. Down he 
fell, bumpity bump, to the bottom of the stairs. 

His mamma heard the noise and ran and picked him up. 
She saw he was hurt and sent for the doctor, who said 
Bobby’s arm was broken. 


Poor Bobby had a hard time of it for a long, long 
while. 

His papa and mamma didn’t say much, but one day 
Bobby went to them and said, “I know I was naughty, but 
I'll never do it again.” And he never did. 


WHY HARRY DIDN’T GO TO GRANDPA’S 


When Harry and his brother Elmer went to school one 
Friday morning in November, their mother told them to 
come right home after school. “Don’t stop to play with 
the boys to-night,” she said. 

“All right,” they answered, and trotted off, carrying their 
dinner baskets. 

That night when school was out and the boys were 
putting on their coats and caps, some of their friends said, 
“Oh, come on Harry and Elmer! 
the hill behind the school-house. ” 

“But I didn’t bring my sled,” said Harry. 

“T’ll let you use mine. Come on.” 

Just as they reached the door, Elmer said, “Harry, you 
know mamma told us to come right home after school.’ 

“Oh, well!” said Harry, “I shall only stay a few 
minutes.”’ 

“Well, I’m going right home,”’ said Elmer. 

When he reached home he saw a sleigh and two big, black 
horses standing before the gate. 

“Grandpa’s horses!” he shouted, “Grandpa’s here!” 
And away he flew to the house. 

Sure enough, Grandpa was there. 

“Well, Elmer,” he said, “where is Harry? You are 
0th to go out to the farm with me and stay over Sunday.” 

“Oh, hurrah, hurrah!” cried Elmer. 

Then he told how Harry had stayed to slide with the 
boys. 

“I knew Grandpa was coming,” said mamma, “but | 
wanted to surprise you. Well, Grandpa can’t wait, so 
you may go, Elmer, and Harry may stay at home.”’ 

So Elmer went and such a good time as he had. 

When Harry returned from school and found out about 
the good time he had missed, he cried and cried, but it 
was too late. 

He never forgot about it and was always on time after 
that. 


Let’s go and slide on 


HENRY’S BICYCLE 

“Take this letter to the mail box on your way to school,”’ 
said Mr. Russell one morning five days before Henry’s 
birthday. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Henry as he took the letter. 

“Don’t forget, Henry, as the letter is very important.”’ 

“TI won’t forget,” answered Henry, putting the letter 
in his pocket and starting off to school. 

At the corner he met Dan Allen, who told him about his 
new rabbits. 

“Come and see them,” he said. 
minute.”’ 

After admiring the rabbits, they had to run toschool, as it 
was getting late and Henry forgot all about the letter. 
He never thought of it again until the day before his birth- 
day, and then he ran to the mail-box with it as fast as he 
could go. 

The next morning when he came down to breakfast, there 
were no presents on his plate, as there usually were on his 
birthday. 

Father said, “We have not forgotten your birthday, 
Henry, but we decided to get you just one thing this time, 
something you have been wanting for a long time.” 


“Tt will only take a 
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“A bicycle! A bicycle!” shouted Henry. 

“Yes,” smiled his mother. 

“Hurrah!” cried Henry. 

“T expect it to be here by ten o’clock this morning,” said 
papa. 

Henry could hardly wait for school to be out so he could 
see his bicycle. 

He told the boys all about it and invited them to come 
and see it that night after school. 

But when Henry went home to dinner no bicycle was 
there. 

“T don’t understand it,” said papa. ‘Are you sure you 
mailed that letter?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“When?” 

Henry hung his head and said, “ Yesterday.” 

Then Henry told how he had forgotten it 

Papa nodded his head and said, “I am very sorry, but 
you will not get your bicycle, for the man from whom I was 
ordering it had another customer who wanted it. I was 
given until Wednesday to decide and if I sent no word by 
that time, he was to sell it to the other man, so if the 
letter wasn’t mailed until Thursday, it was too late.” 

You may be sure Henry never forgot this lesson, but he 
had to wait another whole year for his bicycle. 


RED CAP AND AIM STRAIGHT 

There was once a giant named Red Cap, because he 
always wore a high red cap with a big tassel. 

He lived in a cave in the mountains. 

On the other side of the mountains was a_ beautiful 
country where many fruits and vegetables grew. 

Now Red Cap made up his mind to go there to live, but 
to get there he had to go through a narrow pass in the 
mountains which was always guarded by a soldier. 

Red Cap was afraid of soldiers and their bright shining 
guns, which made a noise like thunder, so he hid behind 
a big rock and watched and watched for a chance to get 
by. 

Now this soldier, whose name was Aim Straight, had 
been told to watch out for Red Cap, for if he once got into 
this beautiful country, he would destroy all the gardens 
and the people would be forced to go to another land. 

“Never fear,” said Aim Straight, “I will watch.” 

But you know it is pretty lonesome sitting all alone, 
all day long, with no one to talk to, and after a few weeks 
Aim Straight said, “I don’t believe there is any giant. 
How Id like to go hunting for an hour or two in that little 
valley. That’s just what I’ll do, for I don’t believe there 
is a giant in these mountains.” 

Just as he reached the valley, he heard a mighty roar 
and the earth trembled, and looking up, he saw Red Cap 
running through the pass. Aim Straight ran as fast as he 
could, but he was too late and the country was destroyed, 
and all the people had to go away. 

Aim Straight was never a soldier any more, for people 
aid, ““We can’t trust him.” 


THE CHICKEN’S MISTAKE 
Adapted from Phoebe Cary’s poen 


Once there was a mother hen and her little downy chickens. 
They were looking for bugs and worms down near the 
brook. 

A mother duck and her babies were swimming about on 
the water and having a good time. 

“Let me go swimming, too,” cried one little chick. 

“No, no,” said mother, “you can’t swim. Just look 
at your feet. They were only made for walking aud 
scratching.” 

But Chickie didn’t believe her and when her mother 
wasn't looking, she ran and jumped right into the deep 
water. Then when she found she couldn’t swim, she called 
and called to her mother, but no one could help her and 
poor Chickie was drowned. 
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Picture Study 
Effie L. Bean 
NOVEMBER 


PILGRIM EXILES Boughton 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 

How many people do you see in the picture? 

Are they dressed as we dress? 

What kind of pe yple are they ’ 

What are Pilgrims? 

Where did they use to live? 

W hy did they leave England? 

Where did they gO then? 

How long did they live in Holland? 

Tell briefly of their life in Holland 

Were the Dutch people kind to the Pilgrims? 

Then why did they leave Holland? 

How did they gor 

What was the name of their. ship? 

What kind of a boat was it? 

Could it go very fast? 

Where did they land? 

What time of year was it? 

Did they find any people there? 

Who were they? 

Were the Indians kind to the Pilgrims? 

In what ways? 

Were there any houses here when the Pilgrims landed? 

What did they have to do? 

Where did they get the material with which to build? 

Tell briefly of the first winter. 

What large body of water do you see in the picture? 

Towards what are these people looking? 

Why do they gaze out to sea so intently? 

Do they look happy? 

Of what are they thinking? 

Do you know the name of this picture? 

Tell pupils the name of this picture. 

What are exiles? 

Explain the term. 

Why are these people called exiles? 

Was it their own choice to be exiles? 

Do you think these three people are related? 

Are they all alone in this new country? 

Where are the rest of the Pilgrims? 

Why do these three linger so long? 

Why do you suppose they feel sad and alone 

What have they given up? 

Will they continue to be sad? 

What will they do? 

Why will it be necessary for them to work? 

What kind of a coast is represented in the picture? 

What time of year do you think it is? On what is the 
young man leaning? 

Why does he need a cane? 

Are they talking or are they busy with their own thoughts? 

Do they rebel at their lot? 

What would you consider the most striking characteris- 
tic of these people? 

Are there such people to-day? 

Do you think these people have anything to be thankful 
torr 

What things? 

Do you like this picture? Why? 

Is “ Pilgrim Exiles’”’ a good name for it? 

Tell the artist’s name. 


OTHER Goop PICTURES FOR STUDY 
Pilgrims Going to Church — Boughton. 
Cinderella — Perrault 
The Broken Pitcher — Bouguereau. 
Embarkation of the Pilgrims — Weir 
Landing of the Pilgrims — Rothermel. 

(Continued on page 605) 
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A Story 
The Luck Flower 


Alice E. Allen 


(In two parts) 


Part I 


ELTJE was in the flax-field. On all sides of her 
little flower-faces were gaily nodding, ‘“Good- 


morning, Neltje!”’ 

Neltje scolded them a little — happy little 
flower-folks though they were and blue as the Belgian skies. 
You see, it wasn’t a blue flax-flower Neltje wanted to see 
just then. It was a white one. White flax-flowers are as 
hard to find as four-leaf clovers. Neltje’s big brother Karel 
was breaking his back — or so it seemed to him — weeding 
the flax-plants. To keep little Neltje busy, 
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to Read 


in their clean, white-washed stables. They watched mother 
and Ursula sew and cook. They wanted to know about 
all sorts of funny everyday things, which everyone ought 
to know, Neltje thought. Everyone always looked a second 
time at Ursula. 

She was pretty to look at, with hair soft and yellow. big 
blue eyes, and cheeks round and rosy. And Ursula liked 
everyone and everything from the United States. Some- 
times a letter came from there from Aunt Ursula. Little 
Ursula and Karel always read it to the others and then they 
sat and talked and planned about what they would do 
when they went to the beautiful big country across the 
ocean. Mother and father should come, too, and Neltije 
and the baby. Neltje didn’t think she wanted to go. She 
loved the flax-fields and the dogs and all the things that 








he had set her looking for a white flax- 
blossom. 
Neltje s.spped looking for the flower long 
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enough to gaze at a big gray motor car which 
came speeding along the highway. To her 
great surprise it stopped. A man got out. 
A pretty lady followed him, and then the 
dearest bit of a girl Neltje had ever seen. 
She wore a gray coat and a gray bonnet with 
blue posies and a blue veil a-top. When she 
saw Neltje standing in the sunshine among 
the flax-flowers, she clapped her hands and 
called to the lady. 

The lady looked, laughed, and cried, “ Keep 
just as you are — please!” 

Of course, Neltje didn’t know a word the 
lady said. But she did know something 
about the big, black box, which the lady had 
taken from the car. She was setting it up 
in the road on three queer legs. The people 
from the United States, who stayed at the big 
hotels in the city not far away, almost always 
carried such boxes about with them. If you 
kept quite still and looked at the box, it 
had a strange way of making a picture in 
which you found yourself. A man at the 
hotel, where Karel took milk every day, had 
taken Karel’s picture. You could see the 
shine of the milk-cans. The dogs seemed to 
wag their tails. And Karel looked just as 
real as could be in his blouse, black trousers, 
gray socks, and sabots. Karel was very 
proud of the picture. 

So, it wasn’t strange that when she saw the 
black box on its three legs, Neltje stood just 
as still as she could and looked straight at it. 
She held her breath and wished the blue bios- 
soms would stop nodding in the wind. Far- 
ther back in the field, Karel stood still, too. 
Mother, just coming to the door with the 
baby, stood still. And Ursula, with a basket 
of flowers just picked for the market, stood 
still. 






































“That was fine,” cried the lady. “I shall 
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call it ‘A Belgian Home,’ and put it in your 

book of Belgium, Nellie. 1 wish we could get that 
cunning baby, and the beautiful girl with the flowers, 
and the fat little thing in the field.” 

Neltje didn’t know what was said. But the lady’s smile 
was friendly, And the lady and the man and the little 
girl and the big box were all coming toward the house. 
People from the United States often stopped to look at the 
flax-fields. They wanted to know how the stalks made 
white linen. They liked to see Karel’s dogs, and the cows 


made her home. All Belgian people love their homes. 
It is said that from them comes the old saying, 
“East, west, ; 
Home’s best!” 

After awhile, mother understood what the pretty lady 
wanted. She put baby down and he had his picture taken 
all by himself. Then the lady took a picture of Ursula 
with her basket of flowers. Before it was Neltje’s turn 
Ursula whisked her into the house, took off the dull-blue 
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homespun gown and the big apron which were good enough 
for the flax-field, but which would never do, Ursula said, 
for the black box ef the pretty lady. She put on all Neltje’s 
best things —a black cloth gown, long and full; a little 
kerchief of silk that held the blue of flax blossoms, the rose 
of sunset, and the shimmering green of the sea; an apron 
of silk; a string of beads; and her very best cap with its 
quaint points on either side. 

Best of all, she took off Neltje’s wooden shoes and put 
on the leather ones Aunt Ursula had sent her from the United 
States. 

When the lady saw Neltje, her eyes shone. She said 
something to the man. The little girl didn’t say anything. 
But she ran to Neltje, pulled her cap straight, and kissed 
her on her round pink cheek. Then the lady took a picture 
of her. She felt so funny and scared there all by herself 
that she looked as stiff as a wooden doll. 

The lady made Ursula understand, after a time, that she 
wanted another picture of Neltje just as she was at first 
in the old gown and cap. Ursula hurried the little sister 
back into her everyday clothes and shook her head, saying, 
“What queer things these people do!” 

Neltje didn’t want to change her shoes. Her leather 
ones were just a little like the little American girl’s. She 
ran away from Ursula who followed with the wooden ones. 
The lady laughed — she laughed at everything. Then she 
sat down on the step and herself took off Neltje’s leather 
shoes and put on the wooden ones. She led Neltje back 
to the nodding flax-flowers. 

It was just as everything was all ready that Neltje 
saw among the blue flowers, a lovely pure-white one. She 
had looked so long — ever since she could remember — it 
wasn’t strange that she forgot all about the pretty lady and 
the big black box with the pictures hidden away inside it. 
She reached out and picked the flower. She waved it 
high over her head, her little face all smiles. The lady 
cried, “Oh, you dear thing — just as you are, please!” 

She squeezed the funny little rubber ball that had some- 
thing to do with the pictures. And the sun and the box 
and the ball and the flower and the lady and Neltje, all 
together, had made a picture. 

Neltje supposed it would come right out of the box. But 
it didn’t. And Karel told her later that pictures weren’t 
finished all in a minute. 

The lady was so pleased that she hugged Neltje and said 
lovely things to everybody. And the man laughed and 
said more things. 

Mother laughed, too, though she didn’t understand any 
more than baby, who kicked and crowed. When they were 
ready to go, the little girl came and kissed Neltje again and 
took her hand and left some money in it. Neltje ran to 
give Ursula the money. But Ursula said Neltje must keep 
it, herself, to help pay her passage to America some far-off day. 

To Neltje, away down in her funny little heart, it seemed 


that the white flax-flower was really a luck-flower. For 
such good times began for them all that day. Karel 


found that the tall American and his wife and little girl 
stopped at one of the hotels where he left his milk. One 
day, he came home much excited. The clerk at the hotel 
who spoke a little of everybody’s language, had explained 
to Karel that the Americans wanted a nurse for their little 
girl. The one they had brought from home was so home- 
sick that she had gone back home. Would Ursula come? 
She learned quickly. He could help her to understand the 
most necessary words. 

The Americans liked her very much — especially the 
little girl. 

Ursula*was very happy when mother said she could go. 
She dressed herself as neatly as she could and put on her 
Whitest cap. She wore an apron trimmed with real lace 
which she had learned to make when she was a very little 
girl. Then she went away with Karel to the big hotel. 

A week later, the big car brought Ursula and little Nellie 
to spend the day with Neltje in her own home. Nellie 
wanted to find a white flax-blossom. But she couldn't. 
In fact, even the blue ones were almost through blossoming 
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now. Karel and Neltje’s father were watching the little 
seed-pods so that they could tell just when the flax-stalks 
should be cut down and the long process of making linen 
begun. 

Nellie liked the clean, quaint little home. 
friends with the baby. She could understand his “ Ahs!” 
and “Bahs” and “Goos” and “Coos.” She went to the 
garden and helped pick the flowers. She loved the guinea 
pigs, too, and tried to squeal just as they did. Karel took 
them to see his dogs. Before anyone knew what Nellie 
was doing, she had climbed on the back of the biggest one 
and was trying to drive him. He looked at her gravely, 
but stood quite still while Ursula lifted her down. 

When Ursula took Nellie back into the house, she told 
mother she was — well, what we call “full of tunes.” “It 
keeps me every minute wide awake to look after her,”’ said 
Ursula, “but I love her very much.” 

Neltje loved Nellie too— more every minute. She 
loved the soft bright hair which curled about her pretty 
face, her eyes which laughed at you, and her voice which 
teased and petted all at once. She liked her pretty frock, 
and socks, and shoes, and the big bow on her hair. She 
wished she could go to Nellie’s country and learn to be like 
Nellie at once. 

Meanwhile, it was dinner time. There were bowls of 
soup, thick with vegetables, which had smelled so good 
simmering all the morning. There was bread and butter 
and cheese. And there was delicious gingerbread. 

After dinner, Nellie went to sleep on Ursula’s bed upstairs. 

When she woke up, she coaxed Ursula to dress her in 
Neltje’s clothes. So Ursula put on the black gown, the 
kerchief, apron, cap, and shoes — the wooden ones. Nellie 
loved the wooden shoes, and clattered about the house in 
them, as quaint and dainty a little Belgian maid as anyone 
could wish. She taught Neltje to say some of her words. 
One was “shoe,” one was “baby,” one was “dog.” Neltje 
learned them very quickly, and was so proud she ran to 
say them to Ursula and mother and Karel. 

Karel brought out his violin and played a gay little tune. 
Nellie caught up the long, full skirt and danced till she was 
out of breath. Just then, the big gray car came honking 
up the road. Away danced Nellie down the tiled walk, 
curtsying and throwing kisses as she went. How mother 
and father laughed when they saw Nellie’s face laughing 
at them from Neltje’s cap. 

Nellie hurried into her own clothes, and both little girls 


She made 


| went for a long ride in the car. 


They came back just as the great red sun was saying 
“Good-night” to the sleepy flax-flowers. Everything was 
quiet and beautiful and happy. The little red brick house 
with its blue slate roof and its green blinds looked like a toy 
set down in the midst of the fields. 

“T’d like to take it home in my pocket,” said father. 

“Td like to take Neltje home in mine,” laughed mother. 
“Was there ever anywhere a sweeter little maid?” 





For the Rest Period 


Pauline Peters 


A recreative as well as instructive game to play during 
the calisthenic period is that of orchestra. If the class is 
not large, allow all to play, having a full orchestration. 
Otherwise allow one-half to be the audience. Each child 
is told or allowed to select the instrument he wishes to play. 
They are then arranged in the front of the room, and after 
each child has been instructed as to the motions necessary 
to the playing of his instrument, the director gives the signal 
and the music begins. Those who are the audience may 
sing while the orchestra plays. Our audience was much im- 
pressed when the leader turned and bowed his apprecia- 
tion after having had his selection very enthusiastically 
received. Playing orchestra never ceased to be a delight 
in our school-room. 
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Table Stories 


Mignon Martineau 


(See illustrations on pages 576 and 588) 


HIS month is so brimming full of historical material 
to draw from for every hour, that these twenty 
days can be blended into one grand lesson instead 
of twenty broken bits. 

The average child fancies his Pilgrim Father enjoying all 
the luxuries of the present day. Even when accompanying 
their mothers to Thanksgiving service many of them have 
not the faintest idea of difference between the block house 
used for worship then and the well-heated, soft-lighted 
pile of artistic masonry we know. Have they caught the 
least vision of grim realities and disheartening struggles 
endured by those brave souls nearly three hundred years 
ago? In most cases they have not. Therefore our work 
lies in teaching a great lesson by contrast instead of letting 
this month pass merely as one of feasting. 

Precede Table Story by a brief interesting outline of 
the Pilgrims. During geography period have every child 
locate and follow the course of their voyage. Compare 
length of time taken for trip then with present day. 
Allow pupils some free discussions. In this way learn any 
erroneous ideas they may have and correct them. The 
writing lesson is also a good opportunity to establish by 
repetition a few terse facts. After this general knowledge 
is gained enter more into historical details during each 
lesson. 

Lesson I 


Paint sky in usual way. Allow one row to work out 


panel containing distant boat. Background trees dull 
brown except for occasional cedar. Cut out around tops. 
Select best sky papers to be carefully pasted together 
for large scene. 


LEsson II 


Teacher should decide size of block house. For side table 
work allow couple of boys to make cardboard frame for 
building and fence. Remainder of class will measure and 
cut strips for logs out of brown paper. Roll around pencil 
and paste. Logs must dry until next lesson. 


Lesson III 


While a few pupils are pasting logs on frame of building 
and fence, give remainder of class a guenine lesson in 
figure drawing from sketches placed on the board. Co- 
lonial costumes make this easy. Boys delight in making 
men with guns, so let them do it while girls devote time 
to Puritan lady. When satisfactory results are obtained, 
paint, cut out and paste on supports. 


Lesson IV 


Put scene together. Cover ground with cotton and 
sprinkle with diamond dust. Insert little twigs and a 
branch or two of spruce to add reality. 





For the Thanksgiving Dinner 


Rachel Weston 
(For illustrations see pages 578 and 579) 


These little Puritans, Reliance and Trueworth, are 
charged with the heavy responsibility of bringing in the 
Thanksgiving turkey and the baked Indian pudding. 
They may be drawn freehand on the blackboard, or traced 
on thin paper and tinted with water colors, for a trans- 
parency. If outlines of the figures are prepared for the 
children to paint, they should be traced and transferred to 
light brown paper. When making the tracings remember 
three things. Don’t let the paper slip. If pencil is used 
keep it well sharpened. Take pains with the drawing. 
Use a tint of Vandyke brown for the caps, gowns and 
shoes, and Chinese white for the cap facings, collars, cutts, 
aprons and stockings. Give the faces and hands a tint of 
flesh color. If but one figure is used, and perhaps one would 
be enough of a problem, the finished work might be mounted 
on a narrow panel of darker brown. 

On the page opposite the little ancestors are two designs 
for invitations, made postcard size. If preferred, the cards 
might be made twice the size and folded over. The details 
of the invitations could then be written inside. 

Place cards for the Thanksgiving dinner are suggested 
in the four smaller designs. Space is left for the guest’s 
name to be written or printed by the child making the card. 

The outline of the fruit in the basket is to be carefully 
cut to the basket rim each side, and the background portion 
folded on this edge. Then you will have a cut-out top 
and an easel back. 

It will be interesting to do the little cards in natural 
colors on paper of cream or brownish tone. Everyday 
Manila paper is good. 


A Child’s Doxology 


Daisy D. Stephenson 


For Springtime’s pretty buds that blow, 
For Summer’s flowers and Winter’s snow, 
For Autumn’s golden fruit aglow, 

“Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 


A Co-operative Composition 
Adelaide V. Finch 


Principal, Normal Training School, Lewiston, Maine 


Here is a little co-operative composition which is self- 
explanatory. I will say, however, that the “model store” 
was built, stocked and the work organized this year, for 
the benefit of Grades II and III. 

The lessons have been given once a week in each grade 
under the supervision of Miss Sarah T. Burke, the Model 
Teacher of these grades. These lessons have been of great 
interest to the pupils and have made the work “touch life.” 

You will note from the ‘co-operative’? composition 
given below that the language lesson was correlated with 
the arithmetic. 


THE MODEL STORE 
ALICE MANDRAS Grade III 

Every Friday morning we play store. Our store is in a small room. 
In it we have many different things to buy. These things are similar 
to those at home, such as soap, cereals, soups, etc. We buy our things 
with play money. 

The teacher chooses one child for the storekeeper. Then she gives 
us our money and tells us what we are to buy. We go to the store, 
buy what we are told and take our purchases back to the class-room 
Each child tells what he has bought, how much it cost and how much 
change he has. 

We like this lesson very much. Some of us call it our best lesson. 
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Folk Songs and Dances 
Lullaby 
Andante con tenerezza. H.F. S 


is not nigh, 





cresc. dim. 






Tossed , Lul - - lul- la - by! 





cresc. dim. cresc. 


shining bright; Drop - ping of dew; Owls hoot all 


whit to - whoo! Owls hoot all h 
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° whit to - whoo! 


2 Sleep, baby sleep! 

Dad is away, 

Tossed on the deep, 
Looking for day. 

In the hedge row 
Glow-werms alight, 

Rivulets flow, 
All through the night. 


3 Sleep, baby sleep! 
Dad is afar, 
Tossed on the deep, 
Watching a star. 
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Clock going — tick 
Tack —in the dark, 

On the hearth-brick, 
Dies the last spark. 


4 Sleep, baby sleep! 

What! not a wink! 
Dad on the deep, 

What will he think? 
Baby dear, soon 

Daddy will come, 
Bringing red shoon 

For baby at home. 





Folk nen for Kindergarten 


and Primary Grades 
Lida Siboni Hanson 


GRANDFATHER’S DANCE 
(German) 
When my grandfather my grandmother met, 
He wanted at once the wedding day set, 
She was the bride, and the bridegroom was he, 
And they were as happy as they could be. 
Heigh hopsasa, heigh tralala, heigh hopsa tralala. 


Couples behind each other, partners hand in hand. 
Lady holds her dress up with her right hand, — 
holds his left hand on hip (fingers turned backward). 
the beginning of the music dancers take a step forward on 
toe of outer foot, turning a little toward each other and 
moving their joined hands back (Illus. 1). Inner foot is 
raised on toe and drawn up to outer foot; at the first note 
of second measure both heels are lowered. In third and 
fourth measures the same steps are taken, this time be- 
ginning with inner foot, whereby dancers turn a little 
away from each other and bring their joined hands forward 
(Illus. 2). Fifth and sixth measures are like first and second; 
during seventh and eighth measures, partners make a deep 
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and slow curtsy to each other (see illustration of “ 
mother Will Dance” in last month’s number). 

The last part of the dance is very quick. Partners, with 
usual dance position, take four sliding steps forward, lady 
beginning with right foot, gentleman with left: then. 
after having made a quick turn half w ay round to the right, 
take another four steps in the same direction (consequently 
this time backward), lady beginning with left foot, gentle- 
man with right. Repeat. 

The last part is easier, if the children, instead of the 
usual dance position, take hold of each other’s arms. Be 
sure in this, as in all the dances, to keep one couple behind 
the other all the time, and have them dance round the hall, 
always in the same order. 

If there are couples enough, they may form a circle, 
with the gentleman on the inside. Then, after first part, 
ladies take one step forward and dance on with the gentle- 
man of the couple in front. The dance is continued until 
the original partners are together again. 

Sliding step: One step forward, or sideward on toe, draw 
the other foot also on toe; up to the first with a slide. 


Oh Leave me, Oh Leave me! 
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OH, LEAVE ME! OH, LEAVE ME! 
(German) 

Danced in couples, usual position. 

Waltz step. 

The waltz step is commonly known in this country and 
hardly needs being described. For the young children, 
however, I never insist on the regular waltz step, which is 
rather difficult and is rarely used among the peasants. 
Simply let them take three slow steps, gentleman as usual 
beginning with his left foot, lady with her right. Dance on 
toes, keeping time with the music. Do not slide, rather 
hop, although not so much as in polka. Three equally 
long steps are taken with each measure. 

The dancers motion four times to each other to go away 
[1-4]. (See Illus. 3) Each one beckons to another tocome 
to him, all thus changing partners [5-8]. 

Waltz (9-16). 

Repeat. 

This dance can be performed so that one couple begins, 
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drawing two more dancers in when the time « 
changing partners, and so on, so that within a sh 
all are dancing. 
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Fig. 1— The Pumpkin Band 
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a The Pumpkin Band 


time 
Claire Foster 


Costume: Each pumpkin head is double-faced, having a First end couple then backs through the circle and under 
face both in front and back. This makes the pupil appear raised arms of second end couple, drawing rest of circle 
to be both coming and going. after them as before, with second end couple turning under 

Let each pupil make his own head. own raised arms. The circle is now facing inward. Drop 


Cut two circles from Manila paper the size of a large hands, march once around and off. 
dinner plate. Cut eyes, nose and mouth in 
one of these according to directions given in an 
article headed, “ An Interesting Way of Teach- 
ing Primary Colors” in the January number 
= of PRIMARY EpucatTion, 1915. 

3 Have a paper sack large enough to go over 
the pupil’s head comfortably. Lay pattern 
on each side of the sack, mark the features 
5 and cut out. Turn top of sack in to make 
- it as round as possible. Color the sack pump- 
kin color with either crayons or water colors, 
outlining the features with black. 

: Paste or pin whole circle inside the face 


Litis 





intended for the back one so that the hair will 
not show. A draped sheet finishes the cos- 
tume. (Fig. 1.) 


; THE DRILL. 


Any multiple of four. Two parallel lines 
facing each other; partners side by side, more 
: space between the partners than individuals. 
: Both lines advance 4 steps — bow to the front, Fig. 1 
bow backwards —8 counts. 

Lines retire 4 steps — bow to the front, bow 

backwards — 8 counts. 
: Bow to partner, bow backwards — 4 counts. 

Each partner slaps own hand smartly 3 
times —4 counts. (Fig. II.) 

Each partner brings left heel down sharply 








: 3 times — 4 counts. 
Grasp hands, swing around in place — 4 
counts. 
Bow to partner, bow backwards — 5 counts. 
| Advance 4 steps, bowing front and back- 
wards — 8 counts. 


Retire 4 steps, bowing front and backwards 


—8 counts. 
Each line clasps hands, 
| Both lines advance —4 counts. 





Left line partners pass under raised hands 
of right line partners — 4 counts. (Fig. III.) 

Both lines back —8 counts. 

Advance and retire with bowings as before 
— 16 counts. —_ 

Both lines advance — 4 counts. 

Right line partners pass under raised hands 
of left line partners — 4 counts. 

Both lines back — 8 counts. 

Join hands between partners and at the 
ends; spread out a little to form a circle — 4 
counts. 











All bow to the center, then backwards — 4 
; Counts. 

Let first end couple pass through the center 
of the circle and under the raised arms of the 
second end couple, drawing the rest of the 
circle after them. When all have passed 
through the raised arms of the second end 
couple, each one of this couple turns under 

; his own raised arm. (Fig. IV.) 
_ No one must let go of hands. Each one 
in the circle is now facing outward. 


All bow to the center and the forward — 4 
counts. 





Fig. IV 
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{ The Crow spealts in the Birds’ Meeting. _ i NG 


The Birds’ Moving Day 


Madge Anderson 
With Music by Elizabeth Tucker 


(Book rights reserved) 





O setting is required for this play, though a few 
branches of autumn leaves to suggest a yard 
will make an appropriate background. 
The actors need not have special costumes. 
They can just pretend that they are birds and leaves, 
flying with their arms like the birds, moving arms like the 
wind, and whirling like fallen leaves. If costumes are 
used, long-tailed coats will do for the birds, and colored, 
fluffy dresses for the leaves. Birds’ hats can be made by 
cutting off the brim of an old hat, leaving a triangle in 
front to represent the beak. Jack Frost can wear a fan- 
tastically colored suit and the Wind a cape or blanket, 
which blows out when he moves his arms. 

It is not necessary to follow the text exactly, except in 
the verse and the songs. After the children know the 
story, they can pretend the episodes of the play in their 
own words, if the teacher prefers. 

Before the play begins, the prologue is spoken: 


Friends, you have heard the chattering birds, 
You’ve heard them sing, you've heard them call; 
And you have heard the whispering leaves 
Rustling their colored frocks in fall; 
And you have heard the whistling wind, 
Rushing and shouting through the air; 
But human folks can’t understand 
These sounds around them everywhere. 
Now we will dress like leaves and birds; 
And talk like them and act their way; 
And we will give in English words 
The songs they sing, the things they say; 
And we will show you in this play 
What happened in a yard one day. 


ScENE I — The Birds’ Meeting 


(The Birds come on the stage in groups of two or three, 
hopping and “flying” with their arms. They flutter about 
the stage, each one calling or whistling like the bird he repre- 
sents.) 


The Wren _What’s it all about? 
Sparrow Don’t all ta’k at once. 
any bird says? 


How can we hear what 


Thrush Who called this meeting? 

Robin I did. 

Wren What for? 

Sparrow We must have a chairman to keep t eetine 
in order , 

Crow Let’s have Mr. Woodpecker for chai _ 
can rap for order with his hammer. 

WW ood pecker rappin g ith a mal Che g 
come to order. The Bird Jtulter, ttle tl 
jinally are quiet) Mr. Robin will tell us why . 
meeting. 

Robin Fellow feathered folks, the qaays f growing 
shorter and the time will soon be here when, 1 S so ~ 
thing is done, we must all leave the pretty trees of this 
yard and the cosy eaves of this house, and fly y to the 
Southland for the Winter months. Just as we are getting 
to feel at home in one place we must go av from it. 


And it is very tiresome to take that long jour eV every 
year, and I called this meeting to plan some way : Y 
we need not go. I move that instead of going South. y 
stay here through the winter. 


y so that 


ve 


(The Birds all rustle and chatter.) 


W ood pecker (rapping) Anyone who wishes to speak 
must first ask the chairman. 
Robin Iam sure none of the birds really want to go 
, . . = jail 
Mrs. Wren and I were talking about it on the telephone 
wire the other day, and she said she couldn’t bear the 
thought of going away. 


Crow So it was she who put these notions into your 
head. 
Wren They aren’t notions. It is so lovely here and 


the children who live in the house are so kind. They never 
throw stones or steal eggs. q 

Robin It really was they who gave me the idea. Only 
the other day I heard the little girl wish it would always be 
summer. 

Sparrow It is lovely here and the worms are very 
tasty. I second Mr. Robin’s motion. 

W 00d pecke r All those in favor of staying here through 
the winter say “Chirp.” 

All the Birds, Chirp, chirp, chirp! 

Crow What folly is this? Would you bring sorrow on 
yourselves and drive the race of birds from the face of the 
earth? Listen to me, for I am older than any of you 
Many summers have I seen pass into autumn and many 
autumns into winter. 





Winter will come with ice and snow 
and cover the ground, so that there will be no worms or 
seeds or any food. We cannot stay here. If we do, we 
and our wives and children will die of hunger. 

Blue Jay Old man, times have changed since you were 
young and the world changes with them. It may be tru 
that the winter will bring ice and snow. I have heard tl 
it does, though as yet I have not seen it. But we will not 
starve. Every morning the little children scatter crumbs 
in the yard for us. The journey South is long and hard 
So let us stay. 

Crow Young bird, it is very plain that you are young 
and have not seen the winter. What will you do when the 
north wind blows cruelly? Bread crumbs scattered bj 
the children will not keep us from freezing in the keen 
cold. 

Wren We can hide in the trees as we do when the rail 
falls. We are very comfortable then. 

Crow Because the Leaves are there to keep us wal. 
But before the winter comes, the Leaves go to the South. 
The trees will be bare. They cannot shelter us. 

Thrush Perhaps the Leaves would be willing tostay to. 

Wren If winter does not come until the Leavesand the 
birds go, let us stay and then perhaps the winter will re 
come. 
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VW ood pee ker Who Wul vo tor the Leaves? there 1 bough,Here a leaf, some dry grass now, A 
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(When the song is finished the Birds hop off the stage.) 
ScENE II — Jack Frost and the Wind Make a Plan 


(The Wind enters. He calls hoarsely “Woo, woo, woo!” 
as he blows around the stage. Jack Frost enters. He laughs 
at the Wind amd imitates his hoarse call.) 


Wind Why, Jack Frost, how are you? And what 
brings you here? 

Jack Greetings, Friend Wind. I come to paint the 
world in bright colors to welcome old Winter. And you? 

Wind I am sent by Father Winter to pipe away the 
Leaves and make the branches clean for the dress of ice 
he will bring them. 

Jack But you look sad, Friend Wind. 

Wind So would you, if you had a cold in your head. 
Listen: Woo, Woo, Woo! (Sneezes.) Winter kept me so 
long in his cold palace that I have quite lost my voice. 
(Sneezes.) 

Jack Cheer up, my friend. 

Wind But, Jack, 1 amin trouble. Pipe as I may with 
this hoarse voice, the Leaves will not come away. Father 
Winter will be terribly angry. (Smeezes.) Jack, can’t 
you think of a way to persuade the Leaves to go? 

Jack Vd be glad to help you, if I could. (He thinks.) 
We might frighten the Leaves away, if you can’t charm 
them. 

Wind Good! How can we frighten them? 

Jack What is there here? 

Wind Nothing but the yard and the growing things 
in the garden. 

Jack (picking up a pumpkin) 

Wind It’s only a pumpkin. 
of that. 

Jack But I will paint it so. (He opens his paint-box 
and pretends to paint a face on the pumpkin. A paper 
pumpkin will do, painted like a pumpkin on one side and 
like a Jack-o’-Lantern on the other.) And Vil put acandle 
inside it—so. (He takes a candle from his pocket.) Ah! 
Friend Wind, it is more fun to paint faces on pumpkins 
than the dainty patterns Winter makes me. paint on the 
windows. Come, you may help. (Jf real pumpkins are 
used, the Jack-o’-Lanterns can be already made. As Jack 
Frost and the Wind pretend to paint them, they turn them so 
that the audience sees the lantern faces for the first time.) 
A little red, a little yellow, for orange to match the pump- 
kin, and violet for the shadows. Ah! you will soon learn 
to be an artist, Friend Wind. If your voice gives out for 
good, you can be my assistant and paint the cheeks of 
little children, instead of stinging them as you do now. 
And now for the Leaves. When they see these pumpkins 
grinning at them, you just watch them run away. 

Wind Maybe the Leaves won’t notice them. 

Jack Oh, but the children will! Trust the children to 
see the pumpkin lanterns! And they will scare the Leaves 
with them. 

Wind But the Leavesand thechildrenare friends. The 
children won’t frighten the Leaves. 

Jack (thinking) Then we must paint the Leaves too, 
so the children will not know them. Let us paint them 
yellow and red. See, these same colors will do. You 
won’t need even to clean your brush, assistant Wind. 

Wind Oh, Jack! you clever fellow, to think of painting 
the Leaves, changing their dresses that way. 

Jack Come, Friend Wind, we will paint the Leaves so 
their best friends will not know them. 


See this! 
No leaf would be afraid 


(They go off laughing.) 
Scene III — How the Plan Worked 
(The children run onto the stage.) 


e. 
Mary What shall we do? 


John Let’s play Indian. You be the white people 
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crossing the plains in a gypsy wagon and I'll be the Indiap 
band and surround you. 

Bob No. Let’s have a war-dance. 

John A war-dance is no fun without a fire. 

Ralph Why, look here! 

All Where, what? 

Ralph At this-pile of brush. 

Bob Let’s light it. 

All A bonfire! a bonfire! 
has a match? 

John Light the fire. (They pretend to light the fire. 4 
light can be placed back of the brush, or painted paper flames 
can be placed in the sticks. The children dance around the 


Why, it’s a fire, all laid! 


Let’s have a bonfire! Who 


fire.) 


Ruth How pretty the firelight is! 
and queer, Bob. 

Bob So does yours. 

Anna Oh, but look at the trees and the garden! Aren't 
the pumpkins pretty in the firelight? They are so yellow! 

John Of course they are yellow! (He picks one up) 
Why it has a face! Oh, here is a candle inside it! 

Bob Light it. Oh, look at the lantern! I'll light this 
one. 

All the Children 1 want one, too! Oh, aren’t they 
pretty! ‘ 

Mary No, they aren’t pretty. I think they’re scarey, 

Bob Mary’s afraid of the pumpkin lanterns a: 

Mary No, I’m not. 

Bob You said you were. 

Mary I said they were scarey! How could I be afraid 
when I know they’re only pumpkins! I might be fright- 
ened, if I didn’t know what they are. 

Ruth Anybody would if he didn’t know what they are. 

Ralph Nobody would know, to see them now, what 
they really are. 

John Let’s take them and scare folks with them. 

All All right, come on! Sh! sh! sh! 


Your fac _- le ” ks green 


(The Children sing the Jack-o’-Lantern Song. See page 602. 
At the end of the song they run off the stage.) 


We planted common pumpkins, 
But wonderful indeed, 
Two great big eyes, a nose, and mouth 
Grew from that pumpkin seed. 
Oh, oh, etc. 


Just how it could have happened 
We cannot guess or Say, 
Unless a fairy changed them so 
To frighten folks away 
Oh, oh, etc. 


(Enter from opposite sides of the stage, two Leaves dressed 
in red and yellow. They pass each other without speaking.) 


Elm Leaf (turning around) 
didn’t know you! 

Maple Leaf Nor I you in your new dress 

Elm Leaf (turning around to show her dress) Do you 
like it? I think yours is very pretty. Isn’t it new? 

Maple Leaf Won't you tell a soul if I tell you some- 
thing? 

Elm Leaf No, indeed! 

Maple Leaf ‘Well, it isn’t new at all. 

Elm Leaf No one would ever know it. 
too. Jack Frost dyed it for me. 

Maple Leaf He dyed mine, too. 
color. Oh, look! 


Why, Miss Maple Leal, I 


It’s dyed. 
Mine is dyed, 


Yours is a lovely 


(Enter the other Leaves. They admire each other’s new 


dresses.) 


The Leaves How lovely! What a pretty color! How 
becoming! 








A ~~. et! etl. 
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The Dance of the Leaves 
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Poplar Leaf (to Maple) How pretty the firelight is on 
your dress! It dances up and down. 

Birch Leaf And on yours too. It makes me feel like 
dancing. 

Maple And me. Let’s dance with the firelight. 


(The Leaves whirl and dance around the fire to the music 
of the Dance of the Leaves. As they dance, the boys and girls 
with their Jack-o’-Lanterns come in very quietly.) 


Birch Oh! what’s that? 

All the Leaves What? 

Birch (pointing) There! See! 

Elm Oh, run! Something terrible is coming. Run! 
run! run! The Leaves run off the stage. The children 
run after them. 


(Enter Jack Frost and the Wind, laughing.) 


Jack Good, good! they are gone! Run, Wind, and blow 
them on their way. Blow them so fast and so far that they 
can’t come back, even when they are over their fright. 

Wind First I must put out the fire. The Birds will 
never go while the warm fire is here. (He blows and Jack 
stamps until the fire is out.) Now for the South to blow 
the Leaves! 

Jack And I will go paint the windows. Winter is 
coming now. 


(They leave at opposite sides of the stage. 


The Birds hop 
onto the stage.) 


Wren The Leaves are gone. Look! they are running 
Southward. 

Robin They promised to stay, if we built a fire. 

Wren But the fire is out. See! 

Thrush Summer is over. Old Mr. Crow was right. 

Robin How cold it is! I am shivering. 

Thrush Oh, dear! we must go. 

All Yes, we must go! To the South! To the South! 


(They fly off the stage.) 
Then the epilogue is spoken: 


Now, friends, if you are wondering 
Whether this play is really true, 
If this is what the bird-calls say, 
And that is what the red leaves do, 
I cannot tell; but this I know, 
This thing is true, the year goes round, 
And every year the winter comes, 
And brings the white snow to the ground; 
In summer leaves and grass are green; 
And autumn leaves and grass are browned; 
And none may change the season’s course, 
Whate’er we do, the world goes round. 
And this is what I say to you, 
I really think it must be true. 














The Dance of the Leaves around the Fre. 
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Patterns for the November Table Story 
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Correlated Geography, 
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History and Languag 


GRADES II AND III 
Ethel M. Hall 


with Robert Louis Stevenson’s birthday, Novem- 
ber the thirteenth. His friend’s little daughter 
was born on Christmas day. The friend spoke of 
his daughter being cheated out of the joyful rights of a 
real birthday, when Robert Louis Stevenson offered his 
birthday to this little child. At first the idea seemed a 
whimsical one, but later was accepted. A document was 
prepared and certain instructions given, these to be fol- 
lowed out in detail, if not, the document was to be revoked. 

This little twelve-year-old girl celebrated her new birth- 
day in the way prescribed, and strange as it may seem each 
November thirtenth is celebrated by this now brilliant 
woman. Whether in her home land or upon foreign shores, 
the birthday is kept and the curious document is read at 
each celebration. 

This man, who was always so fond of children, left them 
many beautiful poems, all of which are in harmony and 
sympathy with child life. 

Every child enjoys “My Shadow” and the “Lamp- 
lighter.” They are full of mental pictures and if children 
be asked to give these, there may be a great diversity of 
expression, but the thread of the story will be the same. 
After a few drills in mental picturing the children will enjoy 
poems and will gladly give you their ideas. Before giving 
the story of the Pilgrims, one cent Perry pictures were 
mounted and placed in order, at the front of the room. The 
story was then given, the children following the events 
by closely observing the pictures. Special mention was 
made of the King’s commands, the Pilgrims’ desire to wor- 
ship God, the voyage to Holland, the kindness of the people 
in Holland, the necessity of leaving this country, the voyage 
to America, the trials of the Pilgrims, the faith and loyalty 
to duty and right, the meeting of the Indians, the help 
given the Pilgrims, the building of homes and a church in 
the new country, how the Pilgrims prospered and the great 
Thanksgiving feast, the friendly and unfriendly tribes of the 
Indians; in fact, the beginning of the development of our 
country. This little verse seemed to belong to the brave 
Pilgrims: 


T= is an interesting story told in connection 


There’s a right way and a wrong way 
Our lives to live; 

There’s a short way and a long way 
Our help to give; 

There’s a good way and a bad way 
For everything; 

A merry way and a sad way — 
Don’t sigh, but sing. 

Our attention was called to Holland, that wonderful 
little country below the sea level, with its many windmills, 
dikes, canals and the great industry of its people in develop- 
ing such a country from the bottom of the sea. The milk 
carts drawn by dogs and the Dutch costumes were of 
especial interest to the children. Short sentences were 
written upon the blackboard, the sentences so arranged 
as to make a complete story, telling of the situation of the 
country, the walls, windmills, streets, homes, industry and 
neatness of the people. 

This story was copied by the little people and pictures 
cut from Dutch cleanser cans and old magazines were 
used to illustrate the copied story. The little song, “Hans 
and Gretel,’ was taught, as it speaks of the children skating 
down the broad canal on their way to school. Our music 
Supervisor gave us the song when she learned of our study 
of Holland. 

_ During November, our table was used to represent life 
in Holland and the Pilgrims going to church. The table 
was covered with the brown oatmeal paper and around the 
end and sides of that portion of the table to be used for 
Holland, several layers of brown paper were folded and 
fastened by thumb tacks, so as to form a ridge and prevent 
the sand from falling to the floor. A bucket of sand was 


put upon this end, one side being piled higher than the 
other, the glass mirror placed horizontal and covered to 
make a long canal. The children furnished tiny wooden 
boats, which were placed at the side of the canal or upon 
the water. 

One tot brought her Dutch doll and upon her shoulders 
was hung a wooden yoke carrying two tin buckets, made of 
tin coverings of bottles. The doll was placed at the farther 
end of the canal to represent skating to market during the 
winter months. 

On one side of the canal were stationed wooden and paper 
windmills, cows, horses and a Dutch doll facing the canal. 
On the other side, were other dolls, dogs and a wooden 
milkcart with a dog sitting between the shafts awaiting 
the return of the mistress. The wooden windmills, carts 
and tin buckets were made for us by an older student. 
Some of the animals were collected from Noah’s Arks, 
some purchased from a toy department and others were 
borrowed from various homes. For milk cans small tal- 
cum powder boxes were used; for the pond,a round pan 
filled with water, where the ducks could swim and the frogs 
live. The other end of the table illustrated the Pilgrims 
going to church. This end was covered with cotton for 
snow, the spruce trees were spruce branches placed in 
small holes in pieces of boards, the boards covered with 
cotton to hide them. 

The church was a large paper one. The Indians occupied 
the space behind the trees and toy guns leaned against the 
church close to the door. The Pilgrims, two and two, 
with an occasional one ahead or behind were slowly wending 
their way to church. The Pilgrim dolls were made of 
clothespins and dressed in black paper with white collars 
and caps. Simple round skirts were cut and the smaller 
ends fastened to the middle of the clothespins; the same 
pattern served for the capes, which fastened around the 
necks. Little pieces of waste paper were glued to the heads 
of the pins to make the bonnets stand up and the scraps 
of paper forming bonnets pressed tightly around the necks, 
the tails making the collars. The eyes, noses and mouths 
were drawn with black crayon or charcoal. The men were 
dressed in black trousers and long, black capes with white 
hats. The stiff paper skirts and trousers made the dolls 
stand. For houses the log-house molasses cans are very 
effective. The toy turkeys and deer were realistic among 
the trees. 

After the table was completed each child gave the story 
orally or one child gave the story of Holland and the next 
that of the Pilgrims. While the stories were being told, 
the rest of the children were busy with freehand cutting of 
windmills, carts, the Mayflower, Pilgrims and turkeys. 

Writing papers were passed and in one corner we drew a 
simple picture of a boat upon the water, being careful as 
to the placing and proportions and using pen and ink. 
The story was written in short sentences upon the black- 
board and copied by the children, as they were unable 
to spell many of the larger words, which were used of ne- 
cessity, to form a complete story. A number of small pic- 
tures of Pilgrims were found ina primary magazine; these 
were cut out and used for the Pilgrim stories. 

During the story period, we talked of the Thanksgiving 
feast and its meaning in our day. How the poor might 
be helped and of the right kind of giving. Various stories 
of the Pilgrims were read or told the children. The thanks- 
giving poem was easily learned, as it has only two verses. 

The happy thank-you day has come 
And harvest time is past, 

We’ve gathered fruits and nuts and grains, 
We'll say good-by at last; 


Good-by to Autumn, Autumn dear, 
And with our parting words 

We'll sing our thanks to God above, 
For fruit and trees and birds. 
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Teaching by the Means of Games 


Skipping Game 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


Skipping game with music of the victrola. Children 
choose partners, skip in two rows, then back and up in four 
rows. Part and advance from sides. Advance in form 
of triangle, reverse, and skip back. Picture illustrates this. 
Other movements will suggest themselves and children 
invent new combinations of movements. 





Skipping Game 





Drill in Number Combinations 
Marguerite G. Linthicum 


A drill in combinations of numbers, when presented to a 
class in the form of a game, played on the instrument illus- 
trated below, becomes a delightful pastime. It interests 
the dull as well as the bright pupils; develops the child’s 
initiative and judgment and trains him to think clearly, 
quickly and accurately. 

This instrument may be made as follows: On both sides 
of a sheet of cardboard twenty-two inches square construct 
a circle sixteen and a half inches in diameter. Around this 
circle mount, as illustrated below, large numbers cut in 
rectangular blocks one inch by half an inch. These num- 
bers may be cut from discarded calendars. Fold a sixteen 
inch sheet of paper in halves, cut a double clock hand, place 
on cardboard, trace around it and then cut out. Make 
another the same size. From an old shoe cut three eyelets. 
Insert one in the center of each hand and one in the center 
of the circle. Mount one hand on each side in the center 
of the circle and hold them 


THE CARD GAME 
Another game which is very beneficial as a drill in com. 
binations of numbers is the card game. 
Cut cardboard into cards four by three inches. On these 
mount numbers cut from calendars; placing them in varioys 


. forms as: 
+30 7 7X12 81+9 9+7 25-4 


The numbers may be put on with a teacher’s marking 
pencil, but are more attractive when the calendar numbers 
are used. 

The teacher passes down the aisle with the pack of cards, 
halting at each desk while displaying the top card. If the 
child gives the correct answer, he gets the card, otherwise 
the teacher passes on. When all the cards have been given 
out, tell the class to count their cards. In the order they 
are sitting, let each child say the number he has, the one 
having the most being the winner. 


See-Saw 
( English ) 
IMOGENE C. STOCKETT Ese SANDERS 


I 2 3 4 5 6 7 3 
M. 80. 
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See - Saw, See - Saw, Now we’re up, now down; 





= News 
See - Saw, See - Saw, This is the way to Lon-don town. 


19 20 21 22 23 24 


i a ne Te — 
7 2 neerose eee 


See - Saw, See - Saw, Boys and girls, come out to play; 


25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 
Faster 
- a ee ee alianhemaial 
E SSS. SS “=f 
+—+—+ "es SAE 5 Sea ee Yeh MO lozte : 


See - Saw, See - Saw. For this isa half hol-i - day. 

Formation 

In a single circle, partners facing each other with hands 
grasped and arms extended sideways as high as shoulder. 
Measures 1-4 

Bend sideward at the waist four times, first toward the 
center of the circle, then away. 
Measures 5-6 

Rise high on toes and raise arms vertically. 





in place by a small one-inch 
bolt. Insert a strong cord, the 
desired length, in the top of the 
cardboard, five inches from the 
sides, and suspend from a tack in 
the blackboard frame. ° 
Say to the class, “We are going 
to play a multiplication game.” 
Then have the first pupil step 
to the board and clip the hand. 
If it stops on six and eight, the 
pupil says forty-eight, and con- 
tinues in like manner until he 
fails to ‘give the correct answer, 
after which the next pupil takes 
his place. In a similar manner 
the addition, subtraction, and 
division “ames may be played. 
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Measures 7-8 

Stoop, by rising on the toes and bending and separating 
the knees. Lower arms to horizontal position at sides. 
Measures 9-12 

Same as 1+4. 
Measures 13-16 

Skip four steps sideward away from the center of the 
circle. 
Measures 17-20 

Same as 1-4. 
Measures 21-24 

Skip four steps sideward, returning to original place. 
Measures 25-28 

Same as 1-4. 
Measures 29-32 

Swing partners around once with four skipping steps. 


Go! 


Grace Evelyn Starks 
Wi the first chilling breezes of Fall begin to blow, 





children display a lamentable tendency to seek 

the fire. Recess finds them staying within doors 

when they should be out. It is at this time that 
the teacher needs all her tact to keep them playing those 
free, active games that will send the blood coursing in their 
veins and prepare them for the winter. No games are more 
desirable at this time than running games. If the teacher 
enjoys playing with the children she will not only derive 
much benefit to herself, but bring much happiness to the 
children under her charge. Boys and girls, alike, enjoy 
merely running from one base or goal to another; there is 
just enough competition in the feat to make it interesting 
to all ages. Little folks in the first primary feel the same 
thrill of pleasure in winning as do the finished athletes of 
the college. So, encourage them to run. Let small silk 
flags. be given winners, and see which one can hold the 
most at the end of a given period. Teach them to run 
upon the balls of their feet, with heads and chests well up. 
A starting line should be drawn across the ground, and the 
starter give the directions: “On your marks!” ‘Get set.” 
“Go!” A player is out of the running for interfering with 
any other runner, and must finish on the finish line — touch- 
ing the line with hands or arms counting the runner out. 
It is well to stretch across the grounds a starting and finish- 
ing line of tape such as is used in tennis, as it will be found 
convenient for many games that may be played through- 
out the Autumn. 

Ball run, a game originated by a third grade, is a race 
children never seem to tire of. For this the players have 
pinned to their persons a large number. As many players 
play as there is room for and it is usually played in heats. 
Tennis balls are placed at right angles to the starting line, 
each player having an equal number, and the first being 
placed about a yard from a basket which competitor has, 
the other at about twice that distance. As for a race, the 
starter gives the commands and the players must then pick 
up the balls and place them in the basket. They are, of 
course, picked up one at a time and cannot be thrown in. 
The winners in each heat play a final heat. Bean bags 
may be substituted. 

Pom Pom Pullaway is perhaps known to every teacher, 
and is an excellent running game for this season, as are all 
thetaggames. Very little children especially enjoy Shadow 
Tag in which It tries to step upon the shadow of another 
player. Should he succeed he calls out the player’s name 
and he, in turn, becomes It. Older children like Partner 
Tag. In this all the players but two take arms, forming 
couples. The two who are free are It and runner. The 
Tunner may save himself from It by taking an arm of any 
player — whereupon the third one of the new group must 
Tun. When tagged the runner becomes It, and the one 
who was It becomes runner. 

Twelve o’clock is a tag game enjoyed by children even 
in the seventh grades. One child is chosen Wolf and the 
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others are sheep. The Wolf may catch the sheep at twelve 
o’clock. A den is chosen for the Wolf and the game be- 
gins when the Wolf wanders out in search of the sheep. 
When he meets them they ask, “What time is it?” If 
he answers any time but twelve, they are safe, but when he 
says “Midnight” they must run for the fold at the other 
end of the playground. A sheep caught becomes Wolf. 

Dog and Rabbit is a favorite with all children. For this 
one is chosen to be Dog and one Rabbit — the other chil- 
dren form a circle, joining and raising hands shoulder high. 
The Dog starids outside of the circle and says, “I’m the 
Dog.” The Rabbit replies, “I’m the Rabbit,” where- 
upon the Rabbit runs, pursued by the Dog. The players 
do all they can by lowering arms to prevent the Dog’s 
getting in the circle, but aid the Rabbit. If caught the 
Rabbit joins the circle, the Dog chooses another Rabbit, 
and the game proceeds, 

In testing out many active games last summer on a large 
playground none was found to be more popular than 
Forcing the City Gates — a Chinese game credited to Dr. 
D. T. Headland. To play this, two captains are chosen 
who choose sides — thus forming two sides. These two 
sides stand facing each other at about twelve feet, or 
more, apart. A Captain then sends two players who at- 
tempt to break through the interlocked hands of the oppo- 
site side. In the original game three chances were allowed, 
but our boys preferred the one chance only. If successful, 
the men return to their own side with the players through 
whose hands they have forced their way. If unsuccessful 
he must remain on his opponent’s side. It is then the 
second captain’s turn to send out his men, The side wins 
that succeeds in taking all of the men of the ‘opposing side. 
Watching some boys at this game one day, it was observed 
that all those “captured” were put into what they called 
“prison” —and the fact developed that even when put 
between boys of the original team captured men would 
work for their side. Thus the boys had made almost an 
entirely new game for themselves. One of the most inter- 
esting features of the playing of games is the variations 
often made with them by boys beyond the third grade. 

Another interesting Chinese game is called Chicken. For 
this the children set up an equal number of sticks at equal 
distances apart. They then stand at the starting line 
and at a signal from the starter hop, on one foot, over the 
sticks. As he reaches the end of his row each player pulls 
up one stick, hops back to the starting place and so con- 
tinues until all the sticks are pulled up. The one finishing 
first wins the game. 

Enough games have been given here to last until the 
season would make them undesirable. Do not make the 
mistake of making playtime a serious business, or of fancy- 
ing children need constant change and entertainment. 
The wise teacher will merely lead the children to play, 
only suggesting a new game when interest is hopelessly 
dead. Through the exercise of much tact she will lead each 
child to participate. One thing is always noticeable when 
the teacher plays with her pupils: that is, a tendency upon 
their part to magnify injuries. It is wisest to overcome this 
by encouraging a stoic spirit. The time is not far distant 
when every recess period, whether spent within doors or 
out, will be either under the supervision of the teacher in 
charge of the room or of a physical director, and any move 
in that direction is a right one, as the disciplinary training 
of games is the greatest aid in improving the discipline 
in school. 





Spelling Game 


The room is divided into two sides. The teacher thinks 
of a word in the lesson or review. 

Pupils on each side, in turn, guess the word, but are 
also required to spell each word correctly. If a word is 
misspelled the side loses a point, but if guessed and cor- 
rectly spelled, gains two points. 

This can be carried by giving a synonym, a definition or 
using the word in a sentence. R. D. T. 
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Ideas to Try 
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Holland — Showing Dyke 


Sand Table Model 
HOLLAND— SHOWING DIKE 
Jessie St. Clair Henderson 


PREPARATION 

The subject of this model was suggested after a conver- 
sation lesson on the children of Holland. Then a reading 
lesson illustrated with large photographs and pictures 
followed, and, with minds full of the subject, the children 
were ready and eager to begin arranging for the model. 


LAYING OvuT THE SAND TABLE 

For this model the sand must be damp and packed 
firmly. This was the first thing done. Next a plan was 
drawn on the board, with the children’s aid, of the scheme 
to be followed. 


CONNECTED LESSONS 


PAPER MODELING 

In the first lesson the houses for the little Dutch village 
were made. Ordinary brown paper was used. The win- 
dows and doors were marked with white chalk. 

The best of these were chosen for the model, and the 
rest taken home. In the next lesson churches were made. 
These were simply houses with a tower fixed at one side. 
The diagram for the tower is given. Two churches were 
taken for the model. 


FREE CUTTING AND COLORING 

Small models of Dutch children were shown, and aided 
by these and also by pictures, the children cut out men and 
women, and boys and girls. 

These were colored — the dresses were made red and 
blue, hats and blouses were left white. Ten of these 
figures were used in the model. 


THE WINDMILLS 
A brown paper tube was rolled and pasted for the build- 
ing. 


The roof was cut as in the diagram. 

For the sails four strips of paper were cut as in diagram, 
these were joined together and gummed on to the side of 
the windmill. 


CLAY MODELING 

1 Canal Boais—A round stick of wood was placed 
in the center while the clay was damp, as a mast, to which 
string was attached for the sail that is used when there is 
any wind. 

2 Horses are used to draw the boats and these were 
modeled after examination of the live animal and a good 
skin model. String was used to connect horse and boat. 
The wall round the church was made of clay with cowry 
shells inset and was most realistic and effective. 


Clothesline was suggested and put in by one child and 
clothes hung up to dry. 


ARRANGING THE MODEL 

The sea was represented by blue paper crinkled. Then 
the dike was built up and made very 
firm and solid to resist the sea. The 
canals were marked out by the children. 

Then the houses, etc., were placed in 
position and the clay wall. Last of all, 
the little figures and the washing on the 
clothesline were arranged. The model 
was now complete and was very much 
appreciated by all the other classes in 
school. 
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Sails 
Four strips of paper 
cut asin diagram and 
gummed on to side of 
windmill, 


Roof 
Cut out segment along 
heavy lines and fold even, 
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. Suggestions for Management 

{ Vivian R. King 

In teaching the Primary Grades, I have found the dis- 
| cipline to be quite a problem, especially when one has 
forty-five or fifty children to oversee and manage. When 
I entered the school I am now teaching, I found that the 
children were inclined to whisper a great deal. While I 
was hearing one class recite, the other classes, instead of 
preparing their lessons during the study period, would 
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to change this condition was a problem for me and 
it puzzled me more than once, but I finally discovered a 
method of solution, which I have found to be a very satis- 
factory one. It is this: The children save most of their 
tablet backs, and out of these, cards are cut about three 
by two inches in size. Then the following sentence is 


“ 





! 





! written on each card: “Have not whispered.” The cards 


are placed on the window sill or some other convenient 
place in the room, and each child is requested to take one 
every morning, and if any one whispers through the day, 
he is required to give his eard back in the afternoon or 
House (cut along heavy lines) 7 at close of school. If a child does not whisper, he is 
permitted to retain his card until the end of the week, and 
if he holds five cards at the end of that time, he is presented 
with a Grrr Carp. This card, although plain and inex- 
pensive, is very pleasing to the children. I find this to 
be a very effective method; at least, it has almost eliminated 
whispering in my school. 


That Dreadful Arithmetic 


Esther Martin 


| 

| 

| 

| 

So many teachers dread arithmetic work. I offer this 

| suggestion, which will bring good results if faithfully 

' followed. 

| First, master the principle or process. Think it over 

" several days until all points are clear in your mind. Then 
give to the class a concise presentation of it, using copious 

| illustrations. Next, fix the idea by giving a rapid drill to 

| the class at the blackboard, just as many easy problems 

| as you can. Follow this closely so as to give extra help to 
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those who have vague ideas. If you can’t do this during 
ere recitation, explain the process again to those pupils, but at 
od " another time, while those who do understand, do examples 
at. Ghusch Tower Geld fap over te A) Regent hou and off toner. from the book. Keep drilling on the same principle for 
Ty many days, giving plenty of examples. 
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Some Language Seat Work for 
Third Grades 


HOMOPHONES 
Ella E. Preston 


T is well for children to learn early to distinguish be- 
tween the meanings of various homophones which are 
in ordinary use in our language. To make the cor- 
rect use of these words a habit is suitable work for 

the third grade and may be accomplished during seat work 
periods, if the teacher precedes each lesson byafewmoments’ 
brief explanation and follows it by a rapid appreciation 
or correction of the children’s work. 

The teacher may well make use of mnemonics wherever 
possible in teaching the child the differences in the spelling 
and meaning which occur in homophones. For instance, 
it becomes impossible to forget the distinction between 
here and hear when told that hear means “to hear with 
one’s ears ” and contains the word ear. 

Drill on the correct use of these words is best begun by 
requiring the children to substitute them in elliptical sen- 
tences. These sentences should be placed on the board 
by the teacher with spaces left blank where the words are 
to be inserted. Care should be taken to make these sen- 
tences interesting, appropriate to the season, and within 
the range of the child’s experience. Moreover, the two 
or more homophones whose differences the lesson is to 
bring out, should not be used in regular alternation, as 
this would tempt the children to guess work. When the 
child has become adept in these drills he should be required 
to add original sentences correctly using the homophones 
contained in the lesson. 

Many children, it will be found, attempt to spell their, 
t-h-i-e-r. This habit will soon be corrected if the attention 
of the children is called to the fact that both their and there 
begin with the. 

At the close of this article are printed several little les- 
sons which have been used successfully in drilling upon the 
differences in the homophones. Many teachers, however, 
will find it profitable to make their own lessons, thereby 
adapting to the special interests of their classes. 

The main thing to be gained through these lessons is 
the correct use of the honophones. Other ends may be 
accomplished, nevertheless, at the same time. For in- 
stance, diiicult words from the reading lesson may be in- 
troduced into the sentences, thereby strengthening the 
child in their recognition and teaching him their spelling. 
The correct use of capital letters, question marks, and periods 
will also be impressed upon the child. In fact, here as 
well as elsewhere in school work, will be found many op- 
portunities “to wash one hand with the other.” 











Lesson I 
Here Hear 
Come —— quick, John. 
—— is a strange shell. 
I found it —— in the cupboard drawer. 
Put it to your ear. Do you —— a strange sound? 
Yes. I can —— it roar. 
What is that noise you ——? 
I do not know. Let us put it ——. 
Do you —— it now? 
No, I cannot —— it when it is on the table. 
Let me —— it now. 
it is, brother. 
I can it now. 
Lesson 2 ‘ 
Here Hear 
Do you that music, Mary? 


to the window and look out. 





Come 
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John and Alice, come quick! 

Oh —— they come! They are soldiers on parade. 
Come, Baby, don’t you want to the music? 
is a place for you. 

If you stand you will see the soldiers go by. 




















Hurrah! I the drum. 
Yes, and I can the fife, too. 
Look! look! comes the man with the flag. 
LESSON 3 
There Their 


Mother, John and Will want us to come over to —~ 
house. 

What will you do over 

They have something to show us over ——. 

If you will be good you may go to house for half 


? 








an hour. 
Thank you, mother. We like to go to — house. 
Oh mother, look! They have a pony over 
That was what they wanted to show at house, 
wasn’t it? 
Yes, it must have been —— pony they wanted us to see, 
They are taking it out of —— barn now. 


I wonder how long they have had it over 

Run over to house and see. 

Yes, mother. Perhaps they will give us a ride on —— 
pony. 





LESSON 4 
Their Their 





is a man with a monkey. 
See, all the children are giving him 





pennies. 


May I go over —— and see the monkey, mother? 

Yes, dear. ——— is a penny for you on the cupboard 
shelf. 

If I put my penny in with s he will have a great 





many. 
—— will be pockets enough in his coat to hold them. 
Did he put pennies in his pockets? 
I think he did. Run over — and see what he will do with 
yours. 





Lesson 5 
To Two 


Note. Do not try to introduce the use of éoo until the children 
are familiar with the use of #o and two. 


{ am going —— the store. 

I have nickels and a penny. 

With my —— nickels I will buy a ball and a top. 

I do not know what I am going buy with my penny. 
I will take it with me —— the store for I may need it. 
Perhaps I can get pieces of candy with it. 

I should like to have more pennies. 

Then I could go town on the car. 

















Lesson 6 


To Two Too 





I am going town with mother 
We are going a show. 

When the show is over we will go 
Papa is going to go there 
Then we will all go the park. 
There are —— big bears in the park. 
There are some deer there 
On the lake in the park there are —-—- swans. 

I like to go down the shore and feed the swans. 
I like to feed the monkeys. 








a store. 














' have —— nickels in my pocket. 
‘ will spend them for peanuts to give —— the monkeys. 
Perhaps I shall give some —— the bears ——. 


(Continued on page 596) 
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(Continued from page 558) 


influenced them in making a selection 
out of a list of good ones. “The Girl 
and the Rose” became the unanimous 
choice. 

The examples of work which follow 
were written without further aid from 
the teacher. The class was told that 
five manuscripts would be given to 
the visitor and the first five completed 
would be the ones selected. 


MAIN STREET SCHOOL 
Language — Fourth A 


Tue GIRL AND THE ROSE 


One day a girl saw a rose high on a porch. 
“What a fine rose!” cried she, “I will pick 
it for sister.” 
She tried to get with a ladder but failed. 
Then she walked away, saying, “I don’t 
want that rose. It has too many bugs in it.” 
Loy ENc. 


Tue Girt AND THE ROSE 


One day Mary saw a beautiful white rose 
on a vine. 

She said, ““Oh, what a lovely white rose! I 
will pick for poor grandmother in bed.” 

She got on the fence. She stretched out 
her arm. Just then she saw a caterpillar on 
the fence. She fell down. 

Mary walked away, saying, “I don’t want 
that rose. Grandmother anyhow do not like 
white roses.” 

Kitsu 


THe GIRL AND THE ROSE 


High on a fence a girl saw a white rose. 

“Oh! What a beautiful rose!” she said, 
happy. “I wiil get it for my mother.” 

She got a box to stand on. But her arms 
were too small. 

Then she went back to her room, saying, 
“My mother don’t like white roses.” 

ALIcE CHIN 


Tue GIRL AND THE ROSE 


One day Alice saw a beautiful white rose 
high on a wall. 

“T think I will pick it for Annie who is 
sick,” said Alice. 

She went home and brought a chair. Alice 
stood on a chair. Just when she tried to get 
the rose a big bumblebee stung her finger. 

At last she walked away, crying, “I don’t 
care for that rose anyhow. Annie don’t like 
white roses either.” 

TosHto Hrroo 


THE ROSE AND THE GIRL 


One warm day a girl saw a beautiful red rose 
high on a tree. 

“What a pretty rose!” she cried. “I will 
take it home to my grandmother.” 

She tried to jump to it on the tree, but she 
could not pick it. 

After she walked away, saying, “I don’t 
want that rose because it has too many thorns 
and grandmother do not like roses.” 

Kujo ARIA 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS! 

We want every teacher to turn to the 
cover page (546) and read the splendid 
James Whitcomb Riley Offer. It is 
without question the most remarkable 
opportunity ever presented your school, 
and we not only heartily endorse the same, 


oe every teacher to take advantage 
of it. 





YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
ry Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids; No Smartin 
_ Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the ye 
y mail Free, Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 
“MorRNING EXERCISES” 


In the October issue of Prrmary Epuca- 
TION, through a typographical error in the 
advertisement of the Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany, “Morning Exercises for All the 
Year,” by Joseph C. Sindelar, was priced 
at 30 cents, instead of the correct price, 
60 cents. Teachers desiring material for 
morning exercises should secure a copy of 
this book. 252 large pages, bound in cloth. 
Price, 60 cents. 

Address Beckley-Cardy Company, Dept. 
H — 312 W. Randolph Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 


A T.C.U. MAN FOR CONGRESSMAN 


The World-Herald, Omaha (Dem.), 
through its column known as “ Nebraska 
Politics” has the following to say of one 
of the brilliant young men of the state: 

“Tis no mean proposal that perhaps 
Congressman Mose Kinkaid might find 
a very active opponent next year in 
William Ritchie, Jr., General Counsel of 
the Teachers Casualty Underwriters. That 
young man, although youthful in appear- 
ance, is a man of considerable political 
experience, and for several years has 
been closely identified with some of the 
most businesslike moves ever made in 
Nebraska school affairs. To his credit 
it may be said that he never learned the 
game of politics from any petty factions 
in the school world — he was always with 
those whom he thought right and against 
those whom he considered wrong in stands 
on school affairs. 


COURSE IN SHORT STORY 
WRITING 

The Cultural Review School, 37 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., announce- 
ment on another page, has a course in 
Short Story Writing, which has been pub- 
lished less than a year, and yet the princi- 
pal of the school states that it has proved 
universally popular. It is worth investi- 
gating. If you have pupils who just love 
to tell stories, this course might prove 
valuable in developing their talents, or 
it might be of benefit to you, yourself. 
An early start in the fall term would give 
you a year of pleasurable and profitable 
study and literary production, and a 
lifetime’s intelligent appreciation of a 
form of literature which is so extensively 
read. There has never been such a de- 
mand for short stories as at the present 
time. 


A ROYAL FEAST 


When good King Arthur ruled the 
land, 
He was a goodly king, 
He took three pecks of barley-meal 
To make a bag-pudding. 


A bag-pudding the king did make, 
And stuffed it well with plums, 

And in it put great lumps of fat 
As big as my two thumbs. 


The king and queen did eat thereof, 
And noblemen beside; 
And what they did not eat that night, 
The queen next morning fried. 
— Mother Goose 











Royal 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Made from cream 
of tartar which is 
derived from grapes. 


The most eminent 
scientists, food authori- 
ties and baking experts 
are on record to the 
effect that cream of 
tartar makes the most 
satisfactory baking 
powder because of its 
healthful properties and 
its superiority in effect- 
ing practical results. 


For that reason it is 
employed instead of 
chemical substitutes 
in the manufacture of 
Royal Baking Powder, 
which is used in homes 
where _healthfulness is 
a consideration in the 
preparation of food. 


No Alum 
No Phosphate 


Roya. Bakinc PowpEer Co. 
NEw YorK 
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LESSON 7 
Our Hour 
clock is very large. 
It tells us what —— of the day it is. 
Before I go to school I always look at —— clock. 








If the hand is on nine I know I am late. 

I like to hear clock strike. 

It strikes the when the minute hand is on twelve. 
I do not like to hear it strike the of bedtime. 

It always strikes that too soon. 






















































LEsson 8 


See Sea 





The is very blue to-day. 

I some ships sailing far away. 

Soon they will be so far off that I cannot —— them. 
I like to play on the beach by the 
Sometimes the waves of the lap over my feet. 
Sometimes I pretty shells on the sand. 

Many little children play on the shore. 


























I often them digging with their spades in the sand. 
LESSON 9 
Red Read 
I have a beautiful book. 
I have not it yet. 
Mother one page of it to me. 





She had to go away and so I shall leok at the pictures in 
my book. 

There are letters where the new stories begin. 

There. are gold letters on the cover, too. 














I shall be glad to have my book to me. 
Lesson 10 
No Know 
—-, I cannot come out to play. 
I do not —— my lesson yet. 


EDUCATION 
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As soon as I it I will call to you. 
There is fun in playing alone, I ——. 
I shall be ready to play in —— time if you do not bother 





me. 


Then I will teach you a new game, which I —— 
I —— you will like it when I show it to you. 


Lesson 11 


Rode Road 





I with my father to town. 

We a long way without passing aiy one. 

The —— was very muddy and full of holes. 

It is a very bad — 

I to town on the same seat with father. 

I —— home in the back of the wagon for I was tired. 
Coming home we met two teams on the — 








LESSON 12 
For 


Four 





little children are playing in the meadow. 

They have gone there —— a picnic. 

They have - baskets with them. 

These baskets are filled with good things 
to eat. 

When it is time to eat one of the children will go to the 
well some water. 

Then all of them will sit down on the ground by 
the baskets. 7 

They will look in the baskets 
best. 

When they are through all —— baskets will be empty. 

Then the children will hunt wild flowers. 

Perhaps they will look —— clovers, too. 

They think it is very good luck to find —— leafed clovers. 

By and by a big wagon will come —— them. 

In the big wagon the little children will be taken 
home. 








them 











the things they like 








Nore It will be noticed that no quotation marks have been used 
in the abovesentences. Unless the children have been introduced to the 
use of quotation marks it may be well to omit them from these lessons. 





i 


how dog ant 






rei 
B 





\ liginbiee 9 


an ft oy A 


laps eelippaagaat es I 


yi 











Busy Work from a Primary Grade 
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Do you know—that with a Victor XXV and a 
moderate supply of Victor Records in your school 
You may— 


—lllustrate nearly every selection of your studies in English with music per- 
taining to the period, country, author, nationality, general thought and 
references? 











—Have at your command all the songs of all the plays of Shakespeare? 


—Have concrete illustrations of every period and development in the history of 
music from primitive peoples until the present time? 


—tTake to your pupils, examples of the singing of real American Indians, with 
their tom-toms and characteristic “whoops” and “‘yells’’? 


—Study and enjoy the old Negro Spirituals, sung devotionally with primitive 
natural harmony? 


—Find listed in graded order, selections of simple melodies from the old mas- 
ters, that little children should hear, know and use, strong in rhythm, played 
by artists on violin, flute, harp, etc.? 


—Furnish accompaniment for all the activities of the school 
day, the morning march, kindergarten game, folk dance, 
penmanship, physical culture and all exercises and drills 
for fete and pageant? 


—Have exact imitations of all the songs of all our native 
birds to accompany your Audubon or Government Bird 
Charts? 


Is there a single avenue of outlay that will bring so valuable, 
varied, delightful and satisfactory return? 


Ask any Victor Dealer for these new 
and beautiful records by our un- 
equalled staff of Victor artists. 
Victor XXV , ; 
$67.50 special quotation For full information, write 

to schools only 


When the Victor is not in Educational Department 


use, the horn can be placed 


secure from denser, aod te §=© Victor Talking Machine Co. 


<net enn _~ ened to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
oe use by irresponsible Camden, N. J. 
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The Corner Cupboard 


Alice E. Allen 


The door of the corner cupboard is always unlocked. Open it, and Concert RECITATION 
you'll find all sorts of things, new and old, tucked away. On the upper - 


shelf, maybe, you'll find something you can use, yourself. The lower Praise the Lord from the earth; fire and hail; snow and 
shelf is full of things for the children. vapors; stormy wind fulfilling his word; mountains and 
, all hills; fruitful trees and all cedars; beasts and all cattle: 

THE UPPER SHELF creeping things and flying fowl; kings of the earth and all 
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Now, therefore, I do recommend and assign Thursday, People; both young men and maidens; old men and chil- Ru 
the 26th day of November Next, to be devoted by the dren; let everything that hath breath praise the Lord! x 
people of these States to the service of that great and — Psalms - 
glorious Being who is the beneficent author of all the good ACROSTIC 
that was, that is, and that will be!— George Washington’s (For twelve little folks) 

First Thanksgiving Proclamation : ; 
Tossing trees; * 

I am bound to be happy even when there is no sort of — it pours! n 

occasion for it! — Lessing ways Tamms 
Now, out-of-doors. = 

It comes to pass that in dispelling our own blue devils eager pos ” a; 
and establishing an inward harmony, we are helping to Good shenen Sites Sans = 

ke a gladder and a better world. — Selected a YS 
—_ 8 In the home! Ch 

bi ; ; Very glad Ra 

Love is God’s loaf; and this is that feeding for which we Is old November — Ra 
are taught to pray, “Give us this day our daily bread!’’ Now’s Thanksgiving Re 

— Selected Gay, remember! — A. E. A. = 
9x’ 

Joy is the grace we say to God! — Jean Ingelow Our THANK You Sonc Th 

° Dr 

Give this lonesome world a smile! — Selected wees the Seon ee 

: Thanks for happy noontime, 
We just shake hands at meeting With the sun on high; Be 
With many that come nigh; . Thanks for happy evening, Ty 


We nod the head in greeting 
To many that go by — 


But welcome through the gateway 
Our few old friends and true, 
Then hearts leap up and straightway 
There’s open house for you, 
Old friends, 
There’s open house for you! — Massey 


Twinkling stars above, 
Thanks for all the happy day — 
Every hour we love. 
Thanks for radiant springtime — 
Morning of the year; 
Thanks for glad midsummer — 
Noontide, hot and clear; 
Thanks for autumn’s twilight; 
Winter’s night of rest; 











Happy is the house that shelters a friend! — Emerson Thanks for all the happy year — : 
Every season’s blest. — A. E. A. Be 
THE LOWER SHELF HEARTSEASE - 
A posy called heartsease TI 
THANKSGIVING MONTH Blooms in the heart; a 
N for the last month of the fall; Good cheer and kindness un 
It lights the waiting ember, Give it a start. ki 
Closes doors and hearts wide open swings, W 
And spreads a feast, and to it brings Have you some sprouting? R! 
A friend; and all the time it sings! You'd know, if you had, = 
Thanksgiving Month — November. For this little posy In 
—A.E. A. Makes everyone glad. * 
in 
: : F Its petals are purple 
— na. And softly sun-kissed; = 
Your Flag and my Flag and now it flies to-day Its fragrance so winsome , 
In your land and my land and half a world away; You cannot resist. th 
Rose-red and blood-red its stripes forever gleam; ee 
Soul-white and snow-white, the good forefather’s dream, Still fresher it keeps ge 
Sky-blue and true-blue, with stars to gleam aright, The more that you wear it; 
A gloried guidon in the day, a shelter through the night. It never will perish au 
— Nesbit If, each day, you share it.— A. E. A . 
To THE SCHOOL On DEAR on 
Tis the school-house that stands by the Flag, (For a little girl with sewing basket and doll in summer clothes) 
Let the Nation stand by the school; 
’Tis the school-be!l that rings for our Liberty old, Uu dear! I don’t know what to do, 
’Tis the school-boy whose ballot shall rule. I can’t feel thankful at all, B 
— Butterworth (Continued on page 600) — 


nd 
nd 
le; 
all 
sil. 
rd! 
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LATTA’S HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


Practical, Interesting, Economical Order at Least 60c Worth and Ask for Teacher’ s Bulletin Free 











or Express 








Drawings to Color 
Charges Ex- $0 Degwings to Cit, assorted sizes.....15¢ Below Sent 
12 Different Calendars to Color, 6x$...... 6c . 
tra for Goods 16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9...... 15¢ Postpaid 
Listed Below “ yams Deosings, to page, Mag — see 
Landsca wings olor, 6x9..... 3c : 
Rubber Type Printers, %-inch type, com- - 16 “Three Bears” Desntens to Color, 6x9. 15¢ Blackboard Stencils 
plete = ealit, 3 Ibs.)......- Ibs... 13 00 16 Birds in Colors, with description....... 15c Borders, each Sc. Name any Thanksgiving or 
Hektograph, 8}4x11%, ink, ete., (5 ee 16 Birds to Color, 6x9, like above........ 10¢ re a —_. ke, H. 
School Scissors, blunt : ancy olorec nal Box dozen as- 
points, 4%4-inch doz- Miscellaneous Helps sorted colors suitable for the season ....15c 
a ee 60c 41 New Paper Cutting Designs........... 15c Thanksgiving and Christmas Stencils, 22x34, 
Sharp Points, nickle, 30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard. . .20c each 10c. Name any subject. Also any 
ee eee re er 15c .New Primary Arithmetic Cards........ ..15¢ map, portrait or calendar. Write for full list. 
Water Color Paints, Devoe’s, Prang or on, Duraigure, Patterns A yg om. -20¢ Gummed Devices 
Bradley’s, 8 color boxes, each (8 oz.)... sheets Tracing paper, 17x22.........6+. 20¢ 
Gaaen (4 Tbs.) ..ccccvccccccossvessoeseai 2.40 ore Paper, 20x30, sheet, 10c; 3 for...25c Turkeys Santa; Holly; 
33 Construction Patterns printed on heavy cS, My go Posters, tle inches oe Stars; Hearts; Dots; Dia- 
cardboard, in four colors, ready to make He one: ee ills, $506.64 we monds; Pumpkins; Flags; 
i GEO. SUE .casebndiecriccacnagasuaeneall 48c ed to, Teach es and’ Reading. “er Any Initial. One Box, 10c; 
Brass Paper Fasteners, round heads, 100 Chateton Cie Cards , J the entire a “Bee three for 25c. 
(4 oz.) Y%-inch, 10¢; Y%-inch, 12¢; ¥%- aitan Woldere aad "Booking, + : 
, onttsiiicnenses .iapeesraienanned 15¢ Holiday Folders and Booklets, dozen, 0c; 90¢ Read Our Best Premium Offer 


Send Postage Goods Below Sent Postpaid Goods 








Tableaux Lights, name color, can (6 oz.)..30c 
Latta’s Christmas Boxes, holly, printed, 
ready to cut and fold, dozen (8 oz.)....13¢ 
Christmas Boxes, printed and cut ready to 
fold, dozen (6 oz.), Juvenile 14c. Holly. ies 
Rafa, natural (1 WSs odes consaeveecent 
Raffia, colored, % Ib., 30c; % Ib. ieee 














day Gifts, etc. No. Normal Instructor, one year........++++ $1.25 
Reed, any size, write for prices, 1, 1%x1% inches, Popular Educator, one year........++++- 1.50 
: p 9S 
DRAWING PAPER. dozen, 15c; 2 dozen, saree lb Sgpint ae FO caosccedesccoce : = 
Rt OFMO Feat «eee eee eee eee eee enee . 
500 Sheets Manila (5 IbS.).....+s00038e 25¢- No. 24,1 HxI% inches, dozen, 20c; Ty Something To Do, OME FORE .cccccccccs 1.00 
“ Common, white (9 Ibs. ).. .75¢ dosen, 35c. No. 3, 13x23 % inches, dozen, 25¢ Kindergarten Review, one year ......... 1.25 
€ fancy white yater co ¥ siv Q BO FOOT ccccscccese 0 
_<netheagentl QA Cyorteresivess Entertainment Books Ponstel Moca Alle oak dieses Yor 
Drawing and Construction Paper, 9x12, 50 Thanksgiving Entertainments ............ 25¢ Teachers, with Normal Instructor-Pri 
sheets assorted or any color, (20 oz.)...15¢ es - s be arson ” abe _ ey Plans, one aw bbdodddscvnee 4.75 
e New ristmas Book .......... -.30¢ Vote: rite for club offers on Teachers’ or 
Fancy Colored Chalk Thirty Now. Chrlegense Dialogs ‘ 30c Miscellaneous Magazines. Ask for Latta’s 
No. 1 Grade, Pure, Solid Colors. Christmas Gems, Reading and Recitation. .25¢ Magazine Guide. 
Box 0, 7 sticks, spectral colors, (4 oz.)...06c Write for prices on School Furniture, Maps, Globes and any School Supplies not listed here. 
Box 1, 12 sticks, assorted, (5 oz.)........ 10c For additional supplies see our advertisement in September and October numbers of this 


Two dozen (8 oz.), 20c; 6 dozen (18 oz.) 40c 


Gross, 6 colors, assorted or any aor J. §. LATTA, Inc., °2*.Cedar Falls, lowa 





















THE DAVIS-JULIEN READERS 


A TWO-BOOK SERIES FOR EACH YEAR 


Noted for 


A simple but comprehensive system of phonics 

A careful selection of choice literature 

Beautiful illustrations, including copies of the old masters 
Daily seat-work in English for the pupil 

Helpful suggestions for the teacher 


The First Year Books — THE FINGER PLAY READER— 
are based on the kindergarten finger plays. The system is 
unique, in that it is the only one to utilize and build upon 
kindergarten work. 


With the Second Year Books — THE SEA BROWNIE 
READER — is told a continued story — the adventures of Ben 
and Belle at the seashore. 


In the Third Year Books -EVENINGS WITH GRANDMA 
— appears a little sister, May. Grandma tells evening 
stories to the three, these stories being interspersed with 
incidents from the daily school life of the three children. 


In the Fourth Year Books - EVENINGS WITH GRANDPA 
— Grandpa takes up the role of story-teller. 


In the Fifth Year Books — DAYS WITH UNCLE JACK— 
the children and their parents travel with Uncle Jack (a retired 
naval officer), while he tells the children of the history and 
geography of their country. 











Songs are interspersed with the reading material, as the 
authors are firm believers in the use of song to develop purity 
of tone. At the same time the pupil is learning the folk songs 
of many countries. 


The series is characterized by careful diction — beautiful 
songs — intense patriotism. 


Correspondence invited 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 



















































Calendar Pads Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and en- 
larged, regular price $1.00, is sent free as our 
Speci Premiu with M i new or 
pecia re m with any Magazine, 
Fancy Calendar renewal, or free with Plan Books listed below. 
Pads for use in mak- Also free with a $4.00 order or for 25c with a 
ing Souvenirs, Holi- $2.00 order. 





Magazine. Write for Catalog. 











Everything going like 
clock-work — $20 each 
month in the bank — it 
looks like a nice little 
surplus at the end of 
the school year. And 
then something happens, 





for the best laid plans “gang aft a-gley.” 

An Accident or a Sickness dips into the program—a month 
or two is lost, with no salary —it becomes necessary to with- 
draw from the bank to pay the board, the nurse and the doctor. 
One month’s expenses of this sort, without any income, will play 
havoc with a nice little savings account. 

Thousands of teachers have learned by bitter experience that 
the only way to save their savings is to have them protected by 
the T.C.U. Many times an accident or a sickness piles up a 
debt that will mortgage one’s efforts for a year or more. 

This great National Teachers’ Protective Organization — the 
T.C. U.—stands ready to pay $50 a month to any teacher fora 
loss of time caused by accident, sickness or quarantine, besides 
many additional benefits. Every teacher should be protected. 

TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
2.0 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska 
SEND THE COUPON 
To the T.C.U.— 220 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebraska 
Send your booklet explaining Protective Benefits for Teachers. 
Name..... 
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(Continued from page 598) 
Unless I can finish before it’s cold, 
My dolly’s new clothes for the fall! 


—+A. E. A. 


A DISAPPOINTED PUMPKIN 


A Jack-o’-Lantern 
Looked in my door 

At my Thanksgiving Feast 
Then almost o’er; 

He wore a long face, 
And [ heard him sigh, 

“How I hoped to be 

A pumpkin-pie!”— A. E. A. 


Basy’s First THANKSGIVING 


Of all our folks, 
Grandfathers and mothers, 
Wee cousins, aunts, uncles, 
Big sisters and brothers; 
Most thankful of all, 
On pillows unstable, 
Was Baby, because 
He could come to the table! 


He said, “ Ah goo! 
In the midst of the blessing; 
He flourished a drumstick, 
And grabbed at the dressing; 
He played with a spoon 
And pink sugar-plum, 
But all that he ate 
Was his own little thumb! — A. E. A. 


Tue Brrp or NOVEMBER 


*Tis said the months each chose a bird, 
To sing a little song of glee; 
He looks so like a Christmas Card, 
December chose the chick-a-dee; 
A sparrow, January, for 
_ Before his storms all others flee; 
And February proudly called, 
“Oh let the eagle scream for me!” 


March called a crow to caw for spring; 
Sweet April, Easter chickens yellow; 
May took the oriole, to lead — 
His voice was so well-trained and mellow; 
June chose a bobolink, because 
Her birds all loved his merry cello; 
July, a partridge with his drum; 
And August, whip-poor-will — poor fellow! 


September trained a cricket gay, 
Till every day his fiddle whirred; 
A flying squirrel’s “Chee! Chee! Chee!” 
Bright-eyed October much preferred; 
November laughed. Though old and gray, 
A jolly soul he is, I’ve heard, 
“The best of all is mine,” he cried, 
The turkey-gobbler is my bird!” 
—A.E. A. 


THE ASTER 


You know it. Rays of ashy blue 
Around a center small and golden; 
An autumn face of cheery hue, 
And fashion olden; 


When the year feasts at Michaelmas, 
Before the leaves must vanish faster, 
The country people see it pass, 
And call it “ Aster!”” — Bliss Carman 
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A Brirp’s-EYE VIEW 
He looked about in wonderment, 
And thought, “As I’m a bird, 
Such planning and such reckoning 
I really never heard. 


“Tt is the very strangest thing! 
“Thanksgiving?”’ did I hear? 
Why, we small birds have that, you know, 
But ours lasts all the year!” 
— From Modern Methods 


THE REASON Wuy 


Two ears and only one mouth have you; 
The reason I think is clear; 

It teaches, my child, it will not do 
To talk about all you hear. 


Two eyes and only one mouth have you, 
The reason for this must be, 

That you should learn that it will not do 
To talk about all you see. 


Two hands and only one mouth have you, 
And it is worth while repeating 

That two are for work you will have to do — 
The one is enough for eating! — Selected 


ONE REASON 


They call this Indian Summer, 
I’ve thought of a good reason why; 
So smoky the air and the forest, 
So smoky the hills and the sky, 
I’m sure that Pale Faces somewhere, 
This wonderful golden-gray weather, 
And Indian chiefs ’round a camp-fire 
Are smoking a peace-pipe together. 
— 4. 


THE First SNOWFALL 


I’m watching, each morning, each twilight, 
Till a beautiful thing comes to pass, 

As fair as the dance of June daisies 
In step with the wind in the grass. 


And soft as the touch of her fingers, 

When Mother “Good-Night” whispers low, 
I’m watching each morning, each twilight, 

For the wonderful first fall of snow. — A. E. A. 


THE Macic VINE 


A fairy seed I planted, 
So dry and white and old, 
There sprang a vine enchanted, 
With magic flowers of gold; 
I watched it, I tended it, 
And truly, by and by, 
It bore a Jack-o’-Lantern, 
And a great Thanksgiving Pie! 
— Selected from “ Something to Do” November, 1914 


NOVEMBER STYLES 
The turkey is a stylish bird, 
And always is well dressed; 
Thanksgiving is perhaps the time 
To see him at his best; 
He solemnly assured me, when 
I missed his usual gear, 
That feathers were not worn at all 
At this time of the year! 


— Pauline Frances Camp, in “Something to Do,’’ November, 


1914 
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What is the standard of time required for doing a given 
number of simple examples in arithmetic? How do you know 
when your class is up to the standard or whether your 
standard is higher or lower than that of some other school? 


FASSETT’S STANDARDIZED NUMBER TESTS 


present a definite standard for number work. Each card shows the time limit within 
which twenty-five examples should be done by a class of standard efficiency. This is 
based upon long study and experiment in many different schools with various classes, 
and the “‘time limit” adopted represents the highest average attained. When your class 
meets these tests, you may know that it is up to the accepted standard of schools where 
this work has been specialized and brought to a high degree of efficiency. This is the 
only method of number work embodying the invaluable “standardized” feature. 

Made in four sets, embodying the four fundamental processes of arithmetic. Ap- 
proximately 375 problems for grades one to eight in each set. 


8202 Multiplication 8204 Subtraction 
8203 Division 8205 Addition 
Price, each number, per set, $0.12 
Postage ..... ne ms entRaae -03 





Novel and Effective Busy Work 


BRADLEY’S STRAIGHT LINE PICTURE CUT-OUTS 


A series of twelve plates of designs of familiar objects in sections, made with straight 
lines, with the fewest necessary curves to make the parts complete. These parts are 
cut out and joined together with tiny brass fasteners (supplied with each set). They are 
then colored with crayon or water colors. When finished, the design has been trans- 
formed into an attractive paper toy, as a soldier with movable arms and gun, a dog with 
movable legs and ears, or other objects with movable parts. 

Kindergarten and First Grade teachers will find this the most attractive material 
they have ever used for first steps in paper cutting and construction. It also is excellent 
as an educational pastime for use in the home. 

Each set contains twelve designs on heavy tinted paper, put up in attractive 


portfolio. 
No. 8215. Mother Goose Series: No. 8216. Miscellaneous Designs: 
Baby Bunting Wee Willie Winkle Soldier Chicken Dog 
Jack Horner Humpty Dumpty Duck Elephant Horse 
Bobby Shaftoe Little Boy Blue ‘“‘Sunbonnet”’ Babies Rooster Clown 
The Cat and the Fiddle Simple Simon (2 plates) Boy 
4 Mother Hubbard and Dog Jack and Jill Cat 








Price, per set, $0.25; postage $0.06 additional 








| MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 
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(Continued from page 559) 


therefore we shall have to be satisfied with casting relief 
work only. 

Low-relief is very easy to cast. The manipulation of 
Plaster of Paris is similar to cement and some knowledge 
of it opens a wonderful field of interest in this industrial 
phase. Casts should be made while the clay is soft or 
wet. Obtain four strips of wood a little longer than the 
longest dimension of any plaque you are likely to cast and 
wider, by at least an inch, than the thickness of the relief 
with its base. These strips are to be placed on their edges 
around the model. They are adjustable to any size. The 
model is to be placed face up on a flat surface within the 
enclosure and the strips adjusted so that all around they 
will be about three-fourths of an inch from the edges 
of the plaque. Paper or oil-cloth should be used under 
the model to prevent plaster spoiling the furniture. Props 
or weights of any kind might be placed against the 
strips to prevent them from spreading or tipping. Clay 
props are very effective. Clay strips might be used instead 
of wood. If there is any danger of the plaster leaking 
through the framework, clay may be used to plug the corners 
or openings. Three vessels will be needed. One should be 
low like a pan or wash-basin in which the plaster is to be 
mixed, another is for water, and the third for dry plaster. 

Be careful in purchasing Plaster of Paris and buy only 
“Casting Plaster.” Do not take Building Plaster or 
Hard Wall Finish. Dentists are generally expert casters 
and you may get some helpful suggestions from them. 

In mixing the plaster use about two and three-fourths 
pounds to one quart of water. If smaller quantities are 
needed use the same ratio of each ingredient. 

For your first cast take about half a pint of water and 
mix the plaster into it as you would make mush, by 
allowing plaster to sift through the fingers until it builds 
up in a heap to the level of the water. Stir it slightly and 
continue the operation until the mixture has about the 
consistency of batter or cream. Pour gently a thin layer 
on the relief and spread the plaster very thin by blowing it 
over the entire surface. This prevents any bubbles 
forming in the first coat next to the surface. As soon as 
the entire surface is covered, mix more plaster, according 
to the formula, and spread it about half an inch or an inch 
thick over the entire surface, filling the space between the 
model and the strips at the sides. Allow it to set for about 
half an hour or more. The boards may be removed and 
the clay dug out of the mold. Examine the mold carefully 
and if there are any undercuts, they must be trimmed off 
before any cast can be made, else they will lock cast and 
mold together and both be spoiled. 

Cut a notch through the rim of the niold on each side, 
making it as deep as the rim and about as wide as a chisel, 
a knife-blade, or a screw-driver blade. When all under- 
cuts are removed and notches made, the mold should be 
thoroughly soaped or lathered. Take about half a pint 
of water and slice into it a piece of laundry soap about the 
size of an egg. Heat the mixture thoroughly until the soap 
is dissolved. After the first lathering wash the mold and 
soap it again and again. After the last soaping wash it 
thoroughly and fill the notches in the rim flush with clay, 
also fill all air holes with clay, and proceed to fill the open 
mold with plaster, just as the model was covered (first, a 
thin layer blown evenly over the whole surface, second, a 
thicker coat to come to the level of the rim of the mold and 
scraped perfectly smooth with a board). A hair-pin or 
wire bent, placed in the middle of the upper edge of the 
cast and pressed into the wet, semi-liquid plaster will make 
a good hanger. For large casts use two hangers. 

When the plaster is thoroughly set (after about an hour) 
the clay can be removed from the notches in the rim of 
the mold and a knife or screw-driver inserted into each 
notch between the mold and cast, and gently pried until 
the cast begins to separate from the mold. Sometimes 
it will suffice to loosen the cast by turning the mold over 

_so that the cast is on the under side and will drop out by 
gently tapping each rim on the edge of a table. 


Other casts can be made from the mold, if desired 
Don’t be discouraged if success is not attained the firg 
time. Experience is a good teacher. Broken casts cap 
be easily mended if both pieces are thoroughly soaked jy 
water, and the edges to be joined are cut to remove soiled 
or slightly oily particles that would prevent adhesion 
then place plaster about the consistency of paste, between 
the two pieces and allow them to set without moving 
or jarring. 

When the cast is thoroughly dry it may be finished in any 
color desired by shellacking the cast, then by staining it as 
desired and rubbing the stain as a painter does woodwork. 

The old ivory finish may be obtained by taking a clean 
dry cast and warming it through. Then paint it with bees. 
wax dissolved in hot turpentine, just as the soap was 
prepared for oiling the mold. 





(See page 586) 


Jack O’Lantern 


MADGE ANDERSON ELIZABETH TUCKER 
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(Continued on page 604) 
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| NEW BOOKS FOR THE GRADES 


/BARNETT’S BUSINESS PENMANSHIP 


By C. A. Barnett, Supervisor of the Penmanship Department, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 






































Portfolio for First and Second Grades 20 cents 
Portfolio for Third and Fourth Grades 20 cents 
Portfolio for Fifth and Sixth Grades 28 cents 
Portfolio for Advanced Course 32 cents 





The system teaches a good, plain handwriting as demanded by business. 
The alphabetical forms are rational and easily made. 


The instruction throughout combines both form and movement, all the letter forms being 
based on movement. 


The course is distinctly pedagogical, the work being presented in four cycles of two years 
each. 


| 
The work is methodical, carefully graded and teachable. 
Systematic and constant review is provided. | 
The copies are essentially human, being reproduced from actual handwriting. They are | 


not drawn and made so mechanically perfect that they look to the pupil impossible of accomplish- 
ment. 


The copies are presented in loose-sheet form, each sheet having at the top only a single 
exercise, with ample space for practice below. 


HOLLIS DANN MUSIC COURSE 


By Hollis Dann, Professor of Music, Cornell University 








First Year Music 60 cents Fifth Year Music (in preparation) 
Second Year Music 32 cents Manual for Teachers, complete $1.00 
_ Third Year Music 36 cents The same. Book One 50 cents 
Fourth Year Music (in preparation) The same. Book Two 65 cents 








The new Hollis Dann Music Course is designed to present an abundance of song and sight- 
reading for the use of children studying music in the public schools. It is based on sound prin- 
ciples of pedagogy and psychology and on the author’s twenty-five years’ experience as teacher | 
and supervisor of music throughout all grades, from the kindergarten through the elementary | 
school, the high school, and even the University. As a result, the course has a breadth and rich- | 
ness otherwise impossible. 





A unique feature of the Hollis Dann Music Course is the very careful grading of all the 
materials included —a vitally important matter from the standpoint of both the child and the 
grade teacher. Since the sight-reading material is kept directly within the pupil’s reading vo- 
cabulary, the latter is really enabled to read at sight a large amount of music with pleasure as well 
| asprofit. In the opinion of the author, elementary music reading can be carried on with as much 
facility and confidence as elementary English reading, provided the material is kept well within 
the range of the pupil’s vocabulary. 





The sight-reading material, both with and without words, is musicianly and attractive, 
leading to a proper understanding of melody and an instructive appreciation of the phrase in 
addition to furnishing ample practice in the particular tonal and rhythmic problems of the grade. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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(Continued from. page 563) 
(Calls to the others) 


Come, ye women, come, ye maidens, 
Come and listen to Nokomis! 

Come, ye young men, to go with us 
To the border of the forest, 

To the harvest of the cornfields, 

To the husking of the maize ear. 
Come, ye old men, come, ye warriors, 
To the border of the forest, 

Sit beneath the fragrant pine trees, 
Watch the gathering of Mondamin. 


(All go to the cornfield at one side of the stage.) 


First Maiden 
I can husk more ears than you can. 


Several Maidens 
O the boaster, let her show it! 


(Several sing. Others appear to be talking.) 


First Maiden 
Look ye, Yuma has the red ear. 

All 
Nushka, Nushka, you shall have a sweetheart. 
You shall have a handsome husband. 


Old Men 
Ugh, Ugh! 


Second Maiden 
Look at the maid with the crooked ear. 


(All limp and gesture to mimic a very old man. 
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All 
Wagemin, the thief of cornfields, 
Paimosaid, who steals the maize ear. 
(Repeated two or three times.) 


Kahgahgee (angrily) 
Kaw, Kaw, Kaw. (Kaws heard in the distance.) 


Old Men 
Ugh, ugh! 
[CuRTAIN] 


HIAWATHA’S FASTING 
(Arranged as a dialogue) 


Hiawatha I have come into this forest to remain here 
fasting till I gain profit for my people. First I will build 
my wigwam. (Appears to build a wigwam. Then wanders 
through the wood.) Hark! <A deer! Now a rabbit! Ad. 
jedaumo is rattling his acorns. The wild goose is flying 
northward. (Looking upward.) ; 


Master of Life! 
Must our lives depend on these things? 


(Returns slowly to the wigwam, lies down and sleeps.) 
Hiawatha (awakes) Another day. 
(Stretches and walks in another direction.) 


I will gather up the wild rice, 
Pluck the blueberry and strawberry, 
Here are branches of the grapevine. 


(Stops, raises his face to the sky.) 


Master of Life! 
Must our lives depend on these things? 


(Returns to the wigwam and sleeps.) 


Hiawatha (awakes — rises and walks in a still different 
direction. Sits) 


See the Nahma, the sturgeon, 
And the yellow perch, the Sahwa, 
See the pike, the herring, crawfish. 


(Pauses and looks upward) 


Master of Life! 
Must our lives depend on these things? 


(Returns to wigwam and sleeps.) 


Hiawatha (partially awake, murmurs. Sees some one com- 
ing toward him, shades his eyes) 
Who is this, in all his splendor? 


(Enter Mondamin.) 


Mondamin 

O my Hiawatha! 

All your prayers are heard in Heaven, 

For you pray not like the others; 

Not for greater skill in hunting 

Not for greater craft in fishing, 

Not for triumph in the battle, 

Nor renown among the warriors 

But for profit of the people, 

For advantage of the Nations. 

From the Master of Life descending, 

I, the Friend of Man, Mondamin, 

Come to warn you and instruct you, 

How by struggle and by labor 
(Continued on next page) 
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*e 
Perfect 
Figure 


May be 


Yours 


a 


D®? you re- 


alize how 
much your 
personality 
and efficiency 
depend on 
your figure, 
carriage and 
general con- 
dition — how 
much your 
grace and 
beauty of 
appearance 
will be en- 
hanced if your form is symmetrical ? 





Among my pupils are many teachers, 
who write that their general mental as 
well as physical condition has been greatly 
improved since taking my course. 


What I have done for them I can do for 
you. It requires but a short time in the 
privacy of your own room each day —and 
the results are absolutely guaranteed. 


Perfect Your Figure 


By properly carrying out my instruc- 
tions, you can improve your general ap- 
pearance, reduce any part of your figure 
burdened with superflous flesh or build 
up any part that is undeveloped. 


My system stimulates, reorganizes and regenerates 
the entire body. It helps transform the food into 
good, rich blood. It strengthens your heart, lungs 
and other organs, conquering all weaknesses and 
disorders, and generating vital force. 


My latest book, “The Body Beautiful,” should 
be read by every woman, and J will send it to you 
free. It explodes the fallacy that lack of beauty 
or health cannot be avoided. In it I explain how 
every woman can be VIGOROUS, HEALTHY and 
ATTRACTIVE. 


I have practiced what I teach. In childhood I 
was puny and deformed. I have overcome all 
weaknesses by my own natural, drugless methods. 
Millions of people have seen in me a living demon- 
stration of my unique system of health culture and 
body-building. If you are weak, nervous, fat, thin, 
unshapely, tired, lacking vitality or in any other 
respect not at your very best, I can surely be of 
service to you. 


MY GUARANTEE. With my free book, “The 
Body Beautiful,” which is fully illustrated with 
photographs of myself explaining my system, I give 
ull particulars of my Guarantee Trial Plan, where- 
by you can test the value of my instruction without 
risking a single penny. 


Send two-cent stamp for “The Body Beautiful” 
and Trial Plan To-day 


ANNETTE KELLERMAN 


Suite 505 P 12 W. 3ist St. New York 



















YouMay Get This 
Wrist Watch 


WA7ithout 
Cost ferris 


American made, 20-year gold- 
filled case, for securing only 5 
subscriptions Liberal payment 
for easy, pleasant work. Write 
for details and free outfit. 


Scribner’s Magazine 
594 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 








(Continued from page 604) 
You shall gain what you have 
prayed for. 
Rise up from your bed of branches, 
Rise, O youth, and wrestle with me! 


(Hiawatha rises and wrestles with 
Mondamin, feebly at first, but gradually 
grows stronger. They wrestle until they 
hear the voice of the Heron.) 


Heron 
Quawk, qu-aw-k. 


Mondamin 
Tis enough! 
But to-morrow, when the sun sets, 
I will come again to try you. 


(Exit Mondamin.) 


(Continued from page 572) 
The Little Scholar — Bouguereau. 
The Horse Fair — Bonheur. 
Two Mothers and Their Families 
— Gardner. 
The Cat Family — Adam. 
Jersey — Douglas. 
Cherry Ripe — Millais. 
Little Red Riding Hood — Ferrier. 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY’S 
ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 
The attention of teachers is called to 
the advertisement of the Penn Publishing 
Company on pages 548 and 549 of this 
issue, where will be found listed Recita- 
tions, Dialogues, Drills, Tableaux, Plays, 
etc., suitable for all occasions. Now that 
Dramatization has become so firmly estab- 
lished in the school-room, teachers will be 
glad to learn of the abundant material 
made available through these publications. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS! 


Citizens at the birthplace of the Nation’s 
greatest poet, James Whitcomb Riley, 
have made it possible for every school 
to own the “ Famous Riley Art Treasures,” 
free of cost. This is an opportunity that 
no teacher can afford to overlook and is 
fully explained on cover page 546 of this 
journal. Make sure you read it. 


MONTESSORI PAMPHLETS 
EXHAUSTED 

Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, Directress of 
Torresdale House (Philadelphia) has re- 
quested us to announce that through an 
error notices have been appearing stating 
that a pamphlet concerning her investiga- 
tion of the Montessori Method in Rome 
and the application of the Method to the 
American School for young children, would 
be sent to anyone on request. Thesupply 
of pamphlets was exhausted months ago. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

A live, helpful, monthly educational journal. 
It contains departments which give practical 
and helpful suggestions to teachers of all 
grades. The Public Schools, $1.00; Morning 
Exercises for All the Year, 65 cents; both, 
$1.25. The Public Schools and War Atlas of 
Europe, both, $1.00. The Publ’c Schools and 
booklet, “‘ How to Apply for a School and Se- 
cure Promotion, with laws of certification of 
teachers of all the States,” both, $1.00. Ad- 
dress: The Public Schools, 326 Empire Build- 
ing, Denver, Colorado. 











GRAND PRIZE 


Panama-Pacific Exposition 
San Francisco, 1915 


GRAND PRIZE 
Panama-California Exposition 
San Diego, 1915 


For Flavor and Quality 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


IS JUST RIGHT 





REG. U S&S. PAT. OFF. 


It has the delicious taste and natural 
color of high-grade cocoa beans; it is 
skilfully prepared by a perfect mechan- 
ical process; without the use of chemi- 
cals, flavoring or artificial coloring 
matter. It is pure and wholesome, 
conforming to all the National and 


State Pure Food Laws. 


Caution: Get the genuine with our 
trade-mark on the package 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 























THE PALMER METHOD 
OF BUSINESS WRITING 


Has been awarded the Grand Prize at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, where its author was given the 
Highest Medal of Honor as Collaborator on Educa- 
tional Reform. It is just as adaptable for use in rural 
schools as in graded schools. 
Our regular $10 CorresPoNDENCE Course is free toteach- 
ers who provide their pupils with our text books. A Teach- 
ers’ Certificate granted upon completion of the course 
Our Textbooks: The Palmer Method of Business Writ- 
ing, for third-grade pupils and above, and Writing Les- 
sons for Primary Grades, for first and second grade pupils. 
Write us at 30 Irving Place, New York, stating the 
number of pupils you have in each grade, and we will 
furnish an estimate of what it will cost to install the 
Palmer Method in your school. 
THE A. N. PALMER CO. 

30 Irvind Place 32 So. Wabash Ave. 

New York, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. 


120 Boylston St. Palmer Building 
Boston, Mass. edar Rapids, Ia. 





When In Need of New FOURTH EDITION — 
Song Books Think of Now Ready 
THE ASSEMBLY 7,.;.... 

HYMN & SONG Thirty-Second Thousand 


COLLECTION 


by C. Guy Hoover 
Adopted by hundreds of 
schools all over es 
United State 
A THOROUGHLY PRAC- 
TICAL school song book 
at a moderate price. 





Send for a copy “on ap- 
proval”’ for examination, 
with return privilege. 
Music and Supplies of 
all Publishers. 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
627 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, II. 
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CATARRH LEADS 
TO CONSUMPTION 


Catarrh is as much a blood disease as 
scrofula or rheumatism. It may be 
relieved, but it cannot be removed by 
simply local treatment. It breaks down 
the general health, weakens the lung 
tissues, and leads to consumption. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is so successful in 
the treatment of catarrh that it is known 
as the best remedy for this disease. It 
purifies the blood. Ask your druggist 
for it. 





Common Sense in Primary Number 


Rapid addition in four short steps. Columns and 
examples rd built for rapid practice. Games, 
Devices. Children can recite ali facts of multiplication 
tables in 10 to 15 seconds. Order desk copy, 50 cents. 
Number Cards, 25 cents. 


ELLEN M. QUIGLEY 
128 BEDFORD STREET TROY, N. Y. 





The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 

E. LAWTON & CO. 


46 MURRAY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR NURSES 
Founded in 1880 


Offers an up-to-date course in theoretical instruction 
and practical training to women who wish to enter the 
nursing profession . 

Favorable applicants must meet the requirements of 

d health, of age (19-35), of good moral character, 
ving had one year of High School instruction or its 
educational equivalent. 
, The instruction covers a period of three years, includ- 
ing a preliminary course. 
The school catalog and blanks will be sent on appli- 
cation to the Superintendent of Nurses. 


509 Honore Street, Chicago, Ill. 














DIXON’S 


BEGINNERS NO. 308 
This pencil as its name 
implies is used in the 
first and second 
















grades. It is } of It prevents 
an inch in diameter cramping 
and contains a the fingers 

of the child 


large, soft but 
very strong lead. ,28 well as be- 
ing a great help 
to the teacher. 
Begin at the be- 
ginning of the 
school year with 
the Beginners Pen- 
cil. A sample will be 
mailed if requested 


MADE IN JERSEY CITY, W. J. 
BY THE 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 














SCHOOL SUPPLIES. fet*orze mattes 

* free to Teachers. 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffia, Needles, Se Card 
Thread, nts, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders. 
Address to A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 





THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 





of the International Harvester Company of 
New Jersey, Harvester Building, Chicago, is 
organized to help in educational work. They 
have prepared, at considerable expense, sten- 
cils, booklets for supplementary reading, and 
plans for doing live scheol work, and will gladly 
send vov sample material and information. 





DID YOU READ SEPTEMBER 
“GRAPHITE”? 

Graphite is, as almost everyone knows, 
the substance that causes a pencil to 
write. The same word is the title to a 
twelve page publication issued in the 
interest of the graphite productions of 
the Dixon Company. The September 
number of Graphite deviates and centers 
its attention upon school interests, and 
contains an interesting article concerning 
the Dixon school salesmen who pencilize 
the public and private schools of America. 

The contents of this issue also include 
the article, “Every Child a Specialist,” 
which has already met with the instant 
approval of many school superintendents, 
one of whom writes: “The article in the 
current number of Graphite is so in- 
spirational and suggestive that I want to 
place some of them where each will do 
good.” Other articles in this issue of 
Graphite are of the Schenley High School 
Building of Pittsburgh, “The Pencil as a 
Pioneer,’ ‘Examples of Early Pencil 
Making,” “Ship Sails and Pencil Sales” 
and “Pencil Quality.” The Dixon “Big 
Six” Pencils of Schooldom form an attrac- 
tive advertisement upon the back cover 
page. This whole issue should prove a 
stimulus to the school teacher. A copy 
costs no more than the inclination to use 
a one cent stamp or a postal addressed 
to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., and the mention of 
Primary EDUCATION. 





SPECIAL DIPLOMA OF HONOR FOR 
THE REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


A Unique Distinction GRANTED BY 
THE PANAMA Paciric ExposITION 
“In recognition of forty years of sus- 

tained excellence in the development of the 

art of mechanical writing.” This is the 
wording of a Special Diploma of Honor 
which has just been granted by the 

Panama Pacific International Exposition 

to the Remington Typewriter Company. 

This is the “cap-sheaf” of all Exposition 

honors and the climax of the remarkable 

list of awards already bestowed upon the 

Remington, which include a Grand Frize 

“for excellence of product,” a Medal of 

Honor “for educational value,” a Wold 

Medal for the Remington Adding and 

Subtracting Typewriter, and a Gold Medal 

for Remtico ribbons and carbon papers. 

These are the highest possible awards 

in every department of the Remington 

business and it is believed that no concern 

in any line of business ever obtained a 

more complete and comprehensive list of 

honors at an exposition. 

The significance of the wording of this 
Special Diploma of Honor awarded by the 
Exposition to the Remington Typewriter 
Company lies in the fact that forty years 
is the exact age of the typewriter industry. 
To excel for forty years in one field is an 
unusual achievement in itself. When it 
is considered that this period covers the 
complete history of the industry we are 
able to realize what the record of the 
Remington has been “in the develop- 
ment of the art of mechanical writing.” 


“THE ROYAL BAKER” FREE 

The Royal Baker and Pastry Cook Book 
will be sent free to any of our subscribers who 
will address the Royal Baking Powder Co., 
131 William St., N. Y¥. City, and mention 
Primary Epvucation. This book contains 
over 500 very practical receipts for all kinds of 
Cookery. Seetheiradvertisement on page 595. 





Cultural Review School 


Teachers’ and Students’ Reviews 
37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





TEACHERS: If you are facing an examination, 
why not profit by our eleven years’ experi- 
ence in preparing teachers? Full partic- 
ulars by mail. Write today. 

Our Course in Short Story Writing 
is used by teachers throughout the United 
States, by a few in Canada, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, and by 250 in Chicago alone. 

Both delightful and profitable 

For information about this course, address 


The Cultural Publishing Co. 
37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iil. 


We have left only 800 copies of the 1914 Chicago 
and Cook County Teachers’ examination question 
books; former price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 65 cents, 
Present price, 40 cents in cloth; 30 cents in paper. 
The 1915 book will be out in November at the 
former prices, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 65 cents. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
PLAYS brpatrote eee 


logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, Llustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, ete. Suitable for all ages and occasions 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 67 Chicage 























Montessori Teacher-Training School 


Fourth Year. 
Instruction in the theory and use of 
the Montessori materials. Resident and 
day students. $30,000 building adjoining 
All Saints’ Episcopal Church. Basketball, 
Tennis. Elementary and college prepara- 
tory courses. For illustrated folder address 
MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Directress, 
Torresdale House, Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 








TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year course 
preparatory instruction. Theoretical and Practical class 
work thoroughout the course Minimum entrance re- 
quirements two years High School work. For informa- 
tion apply to MISS E. C, BURGESS, Supt., Box 32, 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 





MADE TO 
ORDER 


Factory to You. Any Style or Material. 
PINS - RINGS - FOBS « MEDALS 
Free Catalog, ‘1915 edition,’* mailed for the 
asking. Special offer, either style of pins here 
iustrated with any threeletters and two numer- 
als, one or two colors of best hard enamel. 

w.I880 Sit'VER PLATE, $.15 each, $1.50 per doren; 
STERLING SILVER, $. 30 each, $3.00 per dozen; GOLD PLATE, $.38 
each, $3.50 per dozen; SOLID GOLD, $1.50 each, $15.00 per dozen. 
BAS BROS. C 827 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


LET ME READ YOUR CHARACTER 
from your handwriting. Mind you get areally GOOD rea¢ 


ing that will help you in love, health, business and domes 
ticaffairs. Price . Sure to please you. Money beck 
dissatisfied. G.R.BEAUCHAMP 2583 8th Ave. NewYork City 


CLASS PIN 
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~— MEDIGAL JOURNAL 


Advises Doctors to Prescribe Vi- 
nol and Give Reasons Why 


“Doctor: You have many patients 
under your care at this season of the 
year especially, whom you may con- 
sider are in need of the nutritious, healing 
properties of cod liver oil. Many people 
cannot digest or assimilate the ordinary 
cod liver oil preparations on account of 
their digestive disturbances. 

It is for this reason we want to respect- 
fully call your attention to Vinol — a cod 
liver preparation, containing Cod Liver 
Peptone made from fresh cod livers and 
cod liver oil (all oil eliminated), together 
with Iron Peptonate, Beef Peptone, Iron 
and Ammonium Citrate, and pure Native 
Wine. 

Vinol is non-secret and, in our opinion, 
superior to old-fashioned cod liver oil and 
emulsions, because while it contains all 
the medicinal value they do, unlike them 
Vinol is deliciously palatable and agreeable 
to the weakest stomach. 

We feel that medical practitioners who 
once prescribe Vinol will do so continuously 
as under its treatment patients gain 
strength and put on flesh almost from the 
start.” — From the Canadian Journal of 
Medicine and Surgery. 

For sale at leading Drug Stores every- 
where. Trial sample sent free on request. 
Chester Kent & Co., Chemists, Boston, 
Mass. 


ATKINSON, MENTZER & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DALLAS 


THE APPLIED ARTS 
DRAWING BOOKS 


More than a million copies are in use 
every school day. Adopted for ex- 
clusive use in the states of ARIZONA, 
ALABAMA, KANSAS, OREGON, 
OKLAHOMA and VIRGINIA. 


They teach the fundamentals of 
drawing successfully. Samples will be 
sent upon request to supervisors and 
superintendents. 

Address 
ATKINSON, MENTZER & CO. 
2214 South Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 























DRAWING—PAINTING 


Learnat Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 
Home study courses in Free- 
hand Drawing, Wash Drawing, 
Water Color and Oil Painting, 
Illustrating and Cartooning. 
You can develop your talent. 
Free Scholarship Award. Your 
name and address brings you full 
particulars of this unusual offer 
by return mail and our handsome 

illustrated Art Annual. 


| FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 508, Omaha, Neb. 


“! “" 


Supplementary 4rihmaie 


traded), used in Cleveland Public Schoels. 
10 cents for sample, stating grade. 
The Britton Printing Co., Cleveland, O. 


Address Department R 
as 
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PRESIDENT FOLSOM OF THE T. C.U. 
ENTERTAINS EDUCATORS 


President Ernest C. Folsom of the 
Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, and Mrs. Folsom entertained 
a number of prominent educators at the 
Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Cal., August 17, 
during the N. E. A. convention. 

Dr. A. R. Winship, editor of the Journal 
of Education, presided, and among the 
speakers were Superintendent Carroll G. 
Pearse, of Milwaukee, Superintendent W. 
I. Stephens of Long Beach; Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, editor of the Sierra Educa- 
tional News; President J. W. Crabtree, of 
the State Normal School, River Falls, 
Wis.; State Superintendent Josephine V. 
Preston of Washington, and President 
Folsom. 

The following toasts were responded to: 

“California Welcomes You,” Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, San Francisco. 

“Nebraska, Where Corn and Other 
Things Grow,” Supt. W. L. Stephens, 
Long Beach, Cal. 

“Finances and the Teacher,” Presi- 
dent J. W. Crabtree, River Falls, Wis. 

“Co-operative Organization in Ameri- 
can School Life,” President Carroll G, 
Pearse, Milwaukee, Wis. 

“Western Women in Education,” State 
Supt. Josephine V. Preston, Olympia,Wash. 

“The T. C. U., What It is Doing and 
What It Hopes to Do,” President Ernest 
C. Folsom, Lincoln, Neb. 


READING TAUGHT THROUGH 
STORY, SONG AND PLAY 

There is one subject above all others 
which should receive, and which will re- 
ceive, the careful attention and considera- 
tion of teachers. This important sub- 
ject is reading, the teaching of which is 
fundamental to, the successful teaching 
of all other subjects. It is, of course, 
more vitally important to that portion 
of the half million teachers who have to 
do with pupils who are in the earlier stages 
of learning to read. The teacher who gives 
her pupils in reading a training that 
enables them to gain much time in the 
learning process, and an ability, independ- 
ently, to pronounce new words, and to 
grasp the meaning of what they read, and 
to have a genuine interest in reading, 
such a teacher has solved the fundamental 
problem in the process of education. The 
child who has learned self-help in reading 
and to whom reading is made, not a task, 
but a joy-work, is certain to become a 
good reader, and to have a taste for 
reading, and nothing can keep the child 
back. There are methods galore for 
accomplishing the best results in the 
shortest time in the teaching of reading, 
but we would call attention to “Story, 
Song and Play” method of teaching 
reading as told by its author, G. W. 
Lewis, in his story on page 467 of our 
September issue. No teacher is so in- 
different that she will not be deeply 
interested in what Mr. Lewis has to say 
on that page. When six weeks’ intro- 
ductory use of a method will enable first 
year pupils during the year to make such 
progress as to read eight primers, eight 
first readers, seven second readers, and 
two third readers, it certainly demands 
the investigation of teachers and superin- 
tendents who are not acquainted with the 
method. Our subscribers should read 
the recital of facts by the author on page 
467 of our September issue and write him 
for full information regarding the method. 





You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can, J know you can, be- 
cause I have reduced 32,000 women 
and have it ug that many more— 











scientifically, naturally, without drugs, in the privacy 
of their own rooms. 


vitality—at the same time 
I strengthen your heart 
action; teach you how to 
breathe, to stand, walk and 
relieve such ailments as 


Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 


/ ly knew how 
_ only knew 
: welll I build up your 
\ 


| pane ny magne 4 Md 3 
jess, a: ve gained 

wonderfully in strength."* 

| Another says: “Last May I 

weighed 100 pounds, this May I 

weigh 126 and oh! I feel SO 

WELL.” 

Won't you sit down and write 

|} mow for my interesting book- 

let? You are welcome toit. It 


forget it. I have had a wonder- 


ful experience and I should like 
to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
| Dept. 45 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
Rand, McNally <. Co. have just published Miss Cocroft’s new 
book, "Beau 
sellers. 


ity a Duty."’ For sale at all book- 
Beautifully bound. Price $2.00. 
A book 


101 BEST SONG with words 


plete—that includes just the 
songs you need. Used by schools everywhere. 

















Single copies 10c; 70c doz. prepaid. E 

100 or more f.0. b. Chicago > % A 

An unusual book at anun price. c c 

1,250,000 so! '° W 
sample copies to teachers 


this paper. 
The Cable Co., 1201 Cable Blde., Chicago 











Here is an Educa- 
tional Device which 
has proved itself of 
great value in laying 
the foundations of 
Reading, Writing 
and Number Work. 


THE FAULKNER PRIMER 


furnishes a system of teaching adapted for home or 
school training. It lays before the child an attrac- 
tive Plaything. The outfit consists of 33 stenciled 
cards 8'4 x 12 inches— one for each letter of the 
alphabet, and figures 1 to9. Price postpaid, $2.50. 


THE FAULKNER SCHOOL 
High Street Dedham, Mass. 


CLEE CLUBS 


WASHBURN Banjos, Man- 


dolins and 

Guitars, at Club Prices. Have 
been the leaders for fifty years. 
Booklet and full information 
free regarding the Leland 7- 
Part Mando Orchestra, now in 
vogue for small organizations. 
A Glee Club is practically a 
necessity to every live school. 
Can be made self-supporting. 
It greatly increases the interest of all pupils. 


Write today. Washburns are sold by 
leading music dealers everywhere. 


LYON & HEALY «. acais sr. CHICAGO 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 






































of the International Harvester Company of 
New Jersey, Chicago, Illinois, loans charts, 
slides, and films for express charges only, 
without any view to profit. This material 
affords self help. Anybody can use it. Cir- 
cuits are now being formed to reduce express 





charges. Write for plans. 
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As Others See Us 

The female teacher who does not possess a sense of humor 
must find life difficult and puzzling at the present mo- 
ment. Perhaps she needs its support most of all when 
educators are discussing her personal charms and their 
value as an asset in professional work. One asks very 
seriously whether our children ought to be so largely edu- 
cated by women whom marriage has passed by in its search 
after beautiful faces and attractive minds. Since the large 
majority of women teachers are unmarried, this sounds very 
discouraging — until we read the following statement of 
another educator: “It is a theory of mine that no woman 
teacher who loves her work is homely very long. I have 
seen many a plain girl start in and become almost good 
looking in a short while because of the thought she has 
been required to give her duties. Intelligent mental effort 
always imparts graceful expression to the features.”’ 

Nothing could sound more encouraging than this or 
be more calculated to foster a wholesome self-esteem. But 
the very next person of note who instructs us on the sub- 
ject will probably tell us that the unmarried can have no 
comprehension of young children and therefore there can be 
no beauty in their souls or faces. Meanwhile little children 
will continue to be taught by plain, unmarried women, as 
they have been through many generations, and the bond 
of affection between them will remain unaffected by the 
opinions of learned educators. But a sense of humor is 
certainly the best shield and protector that a woman teacher 
can carry through life. 





A Reading Test 

Here is a very interesting test in reading that was re- 
cently given in a group of city schools. Its object was to 
test the increasing speed and accuracy of pupils in reading 
as they advanced from class to class. The same selection 
was used in all the grades, from the third to the eighth, and 
each class was tested for the speed with which it could read 
the passage silently—the third grade was given five 
minutes, the fourth and fifth grades three, the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades two — and its ability to get ideas from 
the passage. The third grade told what they remembered 
orally, the others in writing. The passage, analyzed into 
ideas, follows: 


A Boy’s Pet — In our town | when a boy had a coon, | he had to have 
a box turned open side down | to keep it in, | and he had to have a little 
door in the box | to pull the coon out through | whenever he wanted 
to show it to other boys | or look at it himself, | which was forty or 
fifty times a day | when he first got it.| 

He had to have a collar for the coon, | and a chain, | because a coon 
could gnaw through a string | in a minute. 

The coon liked to stay inside his box, | where he had a bed of hay, | 
and whenever the boy pulled him out, | he did his best to bite the boy. 
| He knew no tricks; | his temper was bad; | he wouldn’t even let a 
fellow see him eat, | and there was nothing about him, | except the 
rings round his tail, | that anybody would care for. 

My boys’ brother had a coon | that got away two or three times. | He 
ran up the tall locust tree | in front of the house, | and in a few minutes 
all the boys of the town would be there | telling his owner how to get 
him down. 

Of course the only way was to climb for the coon, | which would be 
out at the end of a high and slender limb, | and would bite you awfully, 
| even if the limb didn’t break under you; | while the boys kept yelling 
to you what to do, | and the dog just howled with excitement. 

The last time the coon got away | he was discovered in the moon- 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


light | in the locust tree. | His owner climbed for him, | but the coon 
kept going higher and higher, | and at last he had to be left till morn- 
ing. | In the morning he was not there, | or anywhere. 

This kind of a test is evidence of the fact that teachers 
are becoming more and more impressed with the neces- 
sity of much silent reading and also that from the start, 
the child must be taught to focus his mind on the object be- 
hind the word and not allowed to become absorbed in 
the name rather than in the thing. 


An Experiment in Oakdale 

The various efforts now being made to reduce the number 
of children per teacher and to give more attention to the 
individual child are always interesting. Accounts of many 
of them we have published from time to time. One, that 
is slightly different in some of its features, is now in the 
experimental stage in the schools of Oakland, California. 
In order that the teachers of the lower grades may work 
with smaller groups of pupils, one additional teacher has 
been hired for each of the schools in which the experiment 
is being tried. This teacher, with the help of girls from the 
normal training classes, handle in the playground or as- 
sembly hall, twenty-five children from every first, second 
and third grade class-room, leaving only twenty-five chil- 
dren for the regular teacher to handle. At the end of 
every half hour these children change places with those in 
the class-room. The extra teacher instructs them in story- 
telling, manual training, nature study, hygiene, and other 
subjects in which classes can easily be combined, thus re- 
lieving the regular teacher of part of her subjects as well 
as part of her pupils. It is, moreover, the custom in Oak- 
land for half of the children in the three lower grades to be 
dismissed at eleven o’clock and have a two hours noon hour. 
The other half remains until twelve and are excused until 
two. Thus the teacher, during two hours’ every day has, 
under the present plan, only twelve or fifteen children. 
With groups as small as this a great deal can be accom- 
plished in an hour. Although still in a tentative stage 
the teachers are enthusiastic over the experiment and one 
school has already extended it through the fifth grade. 

School Lunches 

The success of many cities, notably Philadelphia, in 
supplying lunches to school children ought to inspire many 
rural communities to imitate them. Indeed, there is even 
more need of the lunch in rural communities, where 
children are transported long distances for all-day sessions, 
and the need of a warm, nourishing lunch at noon, 
under proper conditions, is very apparent. In Philadelphia, 
the very trivial sum the children pay covers the entire 
cost of providing the lunch and it ought to be possible to 
duplicate these conditions elsewhere. At least the subject 
is one that should be discussed very seriously by parent- 
teacher clubs. 


Notice to Concributors 
Photographs submitted for publication should be clear 
and sharp, and printed on dull finished paper that will per- 
mit retouching with water-color wash. Drawings should 
be made with black ink on white paper. 
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School News 


E. V. Leighton 
SoctAL CENTERS 

In Wisconsin, 387 school buildings are 
ysed as Social Centers. In one com- 
munity, Richland Center, the townspeople 
bonded the town for fort y thousand dollars 
to erect a municipal building which should 
not only house the departments of govern- 
ment, but serve as a community center 
for the surrounding towns for a radius of 
ten miles. When completed the building 
will cost fifty thousand dollars. It has 
kitchen, dining rooms, club rooms, an 
auditorium seating one thousand, rest 
rooms, cloak rooms, and all necessary fur- 
niture' and appliances. At present the 
part of the building devoted to community 
uses is rented at a nominal sum to a com- 
mittee of citizens in charge of the activities 
but a bill has been introduced into the 
legislature to make it possible for the city 
to operate the community center. The 
same community has a sixty thousand 
dollar high school. Richland Center, 
Wisconsin, must be a good place to live in. 

To Dicniry Lasor 

This is announced as the purpose of the 
new Smallwood School in Washington, 
Ohio, where 155 boys and girls are as- 
sembled for Vocational Education. The 
pupils of the sixth grades are permitted 
to give two-fifths of their time to Indus- 
trial Work and the seventh grade pupils 
give three-fifths. 

One part of the school is fitted up as a 
tiny flat. Some of the furniture was made 
by the boys of the wood-working class, 
The household linen has all been prepared 
by the girls. The girls get dressmaking 
and millinery as well as housekeeping and 
cooking instruction. One of the features 
of the boy’s department in which they take 
great interest is the cobbling department. 
They learn to mend shoes and they enjoy 
keeping their shoes and their sister’s shoes 
in good condition. 


ComMoN SENSE AND HUMANITY IN 
SEATTLE 

Seattle, Washington, has 176 children 
attending special schools which employ 
sixteen teachers and four industrial teach- 
ems, part time. The State allows five 
times the appropriation that it does for 
the ordinary school attendance. 

The Training School Bulletin describes 
the careful steps in diagnosing and placing 
a child in these special schools. The plan 
is as follows: 

“The observation class was established 
to avoid hasty diagnosis. A child who is 
having difficulty in his grade work is re- 
ported by his teacher to the principal of 
his building. The principal, in turn, re- 
ports him to the auxiliary teacher of the 
building who then gives him individual 
help. (An “auxiliary” teaching is a 
coaching teacher —a sort of tutor — and 
there is one such teacher to every large 
building and one to every two small 
buildings.) The school nurse also ex- 
amines the child for physical handicaps. 
If after this assistance the child fails to 
make progress, he may be recommended 
to the Child Study Laboratory, where 
family, personal and school histories are 
obtained. After this he is given a thor- 
ough examination by four or more special- 
sts. The chief medical inspector then 
makes a diagnosis and the child is returned 
to the Child Study Laboratory with this 
diagnosis. He is admitted to the obser- 


‘* Safety First’’ For Your Children Means 


LUDEN’S covey sate 


COUGH DROPS 


RYLUDEN’S save doctor's oS 


bills. .LUDEN’S contain a em 
= no. narcotics or coloring. . ; 
LUDEN’S have many uses. - : 


Manufact y . ~*\ a: 
Wm. H. Luden, ‘Confectioner’ Reading, Pa. yellow 5C 


box 


TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG F Fy t E 
—ZFOR YOUR SCHOOL 
ees Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women: better fathers and 


mothers. You owe it to yourselves todo this. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 


Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
WRITE US heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoin FREE big flag free: 
Pictures ...._—_ Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lot in afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U.S. Flag, for indoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 

Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils about it today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

a7 Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 
oe ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “Be 

AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. 4 After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 


e& at first sign of cough or cold. 























for emergency calls for erent Sopactment of school wor 


TEACHERS WANTED  itroszhout the catire West. Write us today. 


The booklet, “How to Apply for a Schooland Page Geers >= > ae ee <3 ey 
Secure Promotion, with laws of certification of aap ; py Dake 3 oe ee 


teachers of all the states,” free to members, ROCKY MT TFA CHIERS' 


or sent prepaid for 50cin stamps. 
William Ruffer, Manag 
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FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 
Daily Lesson Plans in English 


By CAROLINE GRIFFIN 





Cloth 224 pages Price, 50 cents 


These Lesson Plans consist of weekly outlines arranged by months— 
from September to June—for the first four years of school. They assemble 
an unusual number of appropriate verses and little stories, all chosen with 
reference to their literary merit as well as to their genuine interest for 
children. 

The teacher who follows these lessons closely, week by week, will find 
not only her English lessons arranged for her, but also plans for dramatiz- 
ing the material used. 

Correlated with the English Lessons are Reading, Writing, Nature 
Study and Games. 

The book is especially adapted to the use of rural teachers, but no pro- 
gressive teacher of first to fourth year children should be without a copy. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


i8 East 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


2457 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business. 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL,” a 


A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man. 


e 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


GS Beacon Street, 


Telephone Connection 


Bostom. 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 
Of Boston, 


ME TEACHER'S EXGHANGE ° "2a°ecqn se. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 


Did you get it? In “Teaching as a Business” you may find the reason 
why. This booklet is suggested by our own observations of thirty years of 
the successes and failures of applications. IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ 


Write us what you want. MARION. IND 
’ . 


Free Literature. Address 





REGISTER NOW. 

















ASS’N | 








Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 


The Schermerhornmn Teachers’ Agency : 
A superior agency for superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. (Tel. 1635 Murray Hill) 353 Fifth Ave... New York, N.Y. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NO ADVANCE FEE 


Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


FOR 16 YEARS = =: 


been building up its business in the Northwest 
The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 








36th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 











until to-day it has the ~onfidence and patronage of the 

educators in its field. Write to-day for our Seven- 

teenth Year Book. - H. HUNTWORTH, Mgr. 
535 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. 











THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Teachers placed every month. 
101 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Our 19th year manual sent free. 
30 Sheldon St., WILKESBARRE, PA. 








70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “xen you. 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


the country. 
Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 


asin Geass dot chet. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
2A Park Street, Boston, M ass. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver, Col. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 316 Journal Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
1847 U Street, Washington, D.C. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 343 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual, free. 








vation class. Here every effort is made 
to win his confidence and to make him fee] 
at home. As soon as this is accomplished 
he is given the Binet-Simon test of jn- 
telligence and his mental level found. Ip 
addition he is given other tests for various 
mental traits, such as perception, judg- 
ment, association, memory, ability to 
comprehend, to think in abstract terms. 

The Observation Class is not like the 
ordinary school-room in that the chief ob- 
ject is the observation and study of chil- 
dren, rather than that of teaching them. 
The order of things is reversed. The chil- 
dren are there to be studied not taught — 
they are the teachers and the teachers are 
the students. When a child has been 
thoroughly observed, studied, and tested 
and medical relief obtained a diagnosis 
is made based upon the combined findings 
of the Medical Clinic and the Child Study 
Laboratory, and from this diagnosis a 
recommendation is made as to future 
school work and methods for his develop- 
ment suggested. The child may then be 
returned with this recommendation, to his 
regular grade, or he may be placed in the 
special class nearest his home or he may 
be debarred from school temporarily or 
permanently, according to his physical and 
menta! condition.” 

Since September, there have passed 
through the laboratory 140 children. Of 
these sixty-six have been placed in special 
classes, seventeen have been returned to 
their regular grades, eight have been de- 
barred from school temporarily, fifteen 
debarred from school permanently, three 
transferred to the parental schools and 
one transferred to an industrial class. 
Seven are marked “incomplete” because 
they failed to return after the first visit, 
and sixteen are now in the observation 
class. Seven of these 140 were tested for 
some special purpose and not for observa- 
tion.” 

At last we begin to realize what an im- 
portant matter this placing of children in 
special classes is. It makes one hope 
that such sane and humane practices shall 
extend to all the States. Communities 
that are placing children in classes for 
defectives would do well to follow such a 
careful plan as Seattle. 


THE DELINOQUENT 

Chicago has three laboratories for 
making psychophysical examinations. 
One, connected with the juvenile court, 
is called the Juvenile Psychopathic Insti- 
tute, and was founded in 1909. It is now 
a department of Cook County. The 
municipal court has equipment and the 
public schools are also prepared to give 
these mental and physical tests. 
CARING FOR THE DeFective IN NEW 

JERSEY 

The Extension Department of the Vine- 
land Training School is sending out a lec- 
ture, given by Alexander Johnson of the 
school, on the care of the feeble-minded. 
It was recently given in the High School 
at Passaic, N. J. A State appropriation 
is asked for to care for the many feeble- 
minded in the State. 
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H O lr E a Bog og Noe Poon Solution 
G E O G R A Pp H Y McFadden Language Series 





By Effie B. McFadden, for twelve years Supervisor of 
Teaching of Language an2 Grammar in San Francisco 
State Normal School, Author of “Method in Teaching 


Language”; “The Teaching of Composition, Language 
HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, Ph.D. and Spelling.” Joint author of “A Simplified Course of 


Author of “Stories of Our Mother Earth,’ etc. Study in Grammar.”’ 


A series of essentials — a series based on the every- 
day needs of the child. Simplicity itself, it introduces 
language facts one by one, emphasizes the correction 
of common errors, disposes grammar where the child 
needs it. By constant drill and review rather than by 
memorizing rules the child is taught right habits of 
thought, speech, and writing. He is required to 
correct his own exercises, thus gaining in confidence, 
and mastery in the use of English. New terminology 
is used. 

Beautifully illustrated with colors, line drawings, 

Tested in the Study by Educational Experts. Tested and half-tones. 
in the classes of more than 20,000 Schools. Home THE SERIES 
Geography has risen in popularity. Book One 





Maximum Course 
Book Two Maximum Course 
Crown 8vo. 235 pages. 35 lilustrations. Language and Composition Minimum Course 


Cloth, 60 cents. Grammar and Composition Minimum Course 
Grammar and Composition Maximum Course 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY or. pe Seen 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco on Rand McNally & ey 
icago ew York 

















Primary Teachers: 


Do You Feel the Need of 
A Collection of Children’s Poems? 








SONGS OF THE 
TREE TOP AND MEADOW 


Is one of the best collections of 
poems that you can get. 
Price, 40 cents 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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A Sound Tooth 


A Decaying Tooth 
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BY PERSONAL EXAMPLE 
The mere fact that ‘“‘teacher’s” teeth receive daily 
A, attention points the way t» many a pupil. 


For your own use insist on the standard 


~~ 
pa quality of 








Good Teeth Good Health Proper Care Prevents Decay 
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Teaching the Care & the 
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dition of the mouth. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 80 
199 Fulton Street, New York 


. teacher in 


having in my direct charge 


SC he ai yl, 


number 


for all my scholars. 


Address 


scholars. 


1. Colgate’s cleans the 4. Checks the growth of 
teeth thoroughly with- decay germs. 
out injuri ‘hemical: . . +s 
injurious chemicals . Delights by its delicious 
2. Polishesthem to natural flavor—(a “ druggy”’ 
whiteness without taste does not neces 
harmful grit. sarily mean efficiency). 
3. Corrects an acid con 6. Leaves the mouth whole- 


someand the breath pure. 


LI 


Will you please 


If you wish the 
chart 
check this square. 


District No. 


send me free of charge, for school work only, trial tubes and 


( This offer is good only in the United States) 
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Teeth 


BY CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 


Give your class a further impetus toward the habit of 
caring for the teeth by approaching the subject of dental 
hygiene from an unusually interesting angle. This you 
can do with the Colgate Educational Material, including 
trial tubes of 


COLGATE’S 


RIBBOW DENTAL CREAM 


vance mane 


You get many suggestions from the booklets, lectures, r« 
minder cardsand charts. Moreover, this delicious dentifrice 
not only cleans thoroughly but also appeals so strongly to the 
normal taste of childhood that daily care becomes a habit. 


This a “druggy” tasting dentifrice must always fail to do. 


We are glad to supply any teacher once each school 


year. If a school desire this free 
educational matter, we suggest that the Principal indicat 
on the coupon the total number in the classes and one 


shipment for all will then be made, thereby saving dupli 


several teachers in 


cation of transportation charges. 


COLGATE & CO., New York 

Established 1806 
If you want a chart like that shown —13 x 25 inches 
check the square on the coupon. 
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